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be appropriation of five and one-half 
million dollars to the public schools 
has attracted wide-spread attention to the 
method of its distribution among the 
several school districts of the State, and 
there appears to be ground for the general 
complaint that the distribution is not fair 
and equitable, all things considered. The 
present method is based upon the number 
of resident taxables in each district, as re- 
ported after each triennial assessment by 
the county commissioners to the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. When we 
consider that it is the duty of the State to 
provide at public expense equal common 
school advantages for all its youth, the 
present ‘method is clearly at fault. As 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in his last annual report has stated, ‘‘ it 
discriminates against the districts which 
lack industries to hold their adult popu- 
lation, and in favor of districts toward 
which the young people gravitate as soon 
as their school days are ended.’’ Most 
of the States distribute their school money 
upon the basis of the number of children 
to be educated. This method discrimin- 
ates against the sparsely settled districts. 
The elements to be considered in the dis- 
tribution of the school fund should in- 
clude not only the number of taxables in 


*From Biennial Message of His Excellency 
Daniel H. Hastings, to the Legislature of Penn- 
sylvania, January 5, 1897. 











each district, but the number of children 
of school age as well, and also the ever 
present necessity of maintaining each in- 
dividual school, the cost of which is a 
constant factor in all districts, regardless 
of the population or the number of tax- 
payers. If one-third of the appropriation 
for each district should be based upon the 
number of taxables, and another third 
upon the number of children of school 
age, and the remaining third upon the 
basis of the number of schools in each 
district, the equity and fairness of the 
distribution would be more nearly ap- 
proximated. Whether this is the best 
method that may be devised is a question 
for your consideration, but the necessity 
for re-adjustment of the present plan of 
distribution is apparent. The amount 
raised by local taxation in nearly all of 
the school districts exceeds the sum ap- 
propriated by the State. In many dis-: 
tricts it is several times greater. There 
are, however, a few districts that fail to 
raise by local taxation as much as they 
receive from the State, while there are 
still others that have failed to levy any 
school tax whatever since the increase of 
the State appropriation. It is unneces- 
sary to say that these districts are giving 
the smallest measure of interest and sup- 
port to the schools. School tax, as well 
as other levies, is most carefully handled 
when it comes out of the pockets of those 
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for whose benefit it is expended and is, 
as a rule, much more carefully guarded 
than the money which comes from other 
people’s pockets. The recommendation 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion that districts should not receive more 
money from the State than they raise by 
taxation, is timely, and founded on sound 
principle. 

Another and far more significant ine- 
quality in our school system has become 
apparent with the growth of our popula- 
tion and the necessity for better and 
higher educational advantages in the 
rural districts. The business prosperity 
of many of our towns and smaller cities 
is dependent upon the welfare of the peo- 
ple in the surrounding country. The 
lack of school facilities in the country is 
causing many of our citizens to move to 
the boroughs and cities in order to edu- 
cate their children. This tendency is 
harmful both to the centres of population 
and to the country districts. Most of the 
agricultural communities in the State 
afford instruction only in the common 
branches, and those living therein who 
desire their children to advance beyond 
the common school limit are compelled to 
send them away from home to obtain such 
advantage. This tendency to leave home 
for a better education is depopulating the 
country, and is leading to the towns and 
cities, to engage in other enterprises, 
many young men who otherwise would 
live out their lives upon the farm. The 
agricultural interest is the largest and 
most important in the State, and in all 
adjustments of legislation should receive 
the consideration which its importance 
deserves. The time has now come, in 
my judgment, when the rural districts 
should be supplied with high school 
facilities equal to those enjoyed by the 
towns and smaller cities of the Common- 
wealth. 

Educators, as well as parents, do not 
underestimate the advantages of home 
life to children while being educated, and 
both deprecate the conditions that pre- 
vent ‘‘equalcommon school advantages’’ 
as required by the Constitution. Those 
of our farming people who desire ad- 
vanced education for their children are 
placed at extraordinary expense in send- 
ing them away from home, while many 
of the poorer residents of farming com- 
munities are prevented from advancing 
their boys and girls beyond the common 
school because they cannot afford the in- 
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creased outlay. The growing interest in 
improved methods of agriculture is bring- 
ing to our farms the best efforts of well- 
trained intellects. If the Pennsylvania 
farmer is to compete successfully with his 
brother in the natural gardens of the 
Mississippi Valley, he must bring with 
his work the intelligent application of ex- 
perience and science to the conditions that 
surround him. Without the opportunity 
for education at home, parents are con- 
stantly compelled to combat the tendency 
of youth to stay away from home after 
they have formed new associations and 
attachments and have become familiar 
with the life they find in towns and cities. 
A glance at the census reports shows that 
with all the growth and shifting of the 
population in the State, the agricultural 
portions are being depopulated more and 
more each year. The time is at hand to 
give the youth of the township advan- 
tages equal to those found in the towns 
and smaller cities, and the remedy it. is 
believed is neither expensive nor at vari- 
ance with our educational system. The 
township high school is needed in our 
agricultural communities to provide equal 
opportunities and advantages with those 
now in existence in the towns. If the 
population of one township, and other 
conditions, should not require a separate 
high school, two or more townships could 
unite and jointly share the expense and 
advantage. Ten acres of ground, partly 
wooded, a stream of water, a commodious 
play ground, with facilities for an arbor- 
etum, orchard, garden and flowers and 
park, surrounding a suitable building 
fully equipped, and with competent 
teachers conducting the scholars who 
have passed beyond the district school 
through a three or four years’ high school 
course, is a consummation which, besides 
being pleasant to contemplate, is neither 
impossible nor unnecessarily expensive. 
The State can make no better use of its 
revenues than to employ them in this di- 
rection. We boast of our great material 
resources. They were here ages before 
William Penn became our founder. They 
were valueless until touched hy the hand 
of man. Man makes the State. Coal 
and iron, oil and gas, fertile soil and 
boundless forests, are only adjuncts. 
Mind training should be the chief in- 
dustry. The intellectual and moral de- 
velopment of the youth of the land is the 
paramount duty. The same spirit which 
built the church and brought religious 
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teaching to the home of the poor as well 
as the rich ought surely to bring to the 
door of all the opportunity for that edu- 
cation best suited to their needs, capacity 


and natural adaptation. The township 
high school will place the farmer’s boy 
on the same basis with the town and city 
boy. The States of Maine, Wisconsin, 
Michigan and Massachusetts have pointed 
the way to secondary and higher educa- 
tion worthy of our emulation. The 
twentieth century system of free educa- 
tion should make it possible for every boy 
and girl, beginning with the common 
school, to continue through the high 
school up to the end of the college course. 
A large number might not avail them- 
selves of the advantages of the college 
course, but the opportunity should be 
ever present for the deserving patron of 
the common and the high school. The 
connecting link between the high school 
and the college, as a part of a free educa- 
tional system, has been an accomplished 
fact for several years in at least one of our 
sister States. 


SOLDIERS’ ORPHAN SCHOOLS. 


There was appropriated by the last 
General Assembly the sum of $69,000 for 
completing and furnishing the mechanical 
building at the Soldiers’ Orphan Indus- 
trial School at Scotland, Franklin county. 
There was also appropriated the sum of 
$325,000 for the education, maintenance 
and clothing of the children in the Sol- 
diers’ Orphan Schools and in the Indus- 
trial School, to be based upon the per 
capita of $140 per annum to each child in 
the orphan schools and $200 per annum 
to each child in the industrial school. 
There remain three soldiers’ orphan 
schools, located as follows: Chester 
Springs, Chester county, containing 306 
children; Harford, Susquehanna county, 
containing 202 children; Uniontown, 
Fayette county, 328 children. The Sol- 
diers’ Orphan Industrial School contains 
240 children, making a total of 1,076 
children cared for in these four institu- 
tions. There remain on file at this time 
over three hundred applications for the 
admission of destitute soldiers’ orphans 
to these schools. Many of these cases 
are both deserving and necessitous. Ow- 
ing to the crowded conditions of the 
schools,much care has been exercised by 
the Commission in selecting those whose 
necessities seem to require preferment. 
The number of applications remaining on 
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file and for whom there is no room indi- 
cates that this work will have to be con- 
tinued for some years to come. It was 
the evident intention of the General As- 
sembly, as well as the Commission in 
charge of the Soldiers’ Orphan Schools, 
at the institution of the Industrial School 
at Scotland to enlarge it from time to - 
time until it would eventually accommo- 
date and care for all the children in the 
three remaining schools, as well as other 
children who are entitled to admission. 
Until the acquisition of the land at Scot- 
land and the erection of buildings there- 
on, the State had never owned a building 
in which its soldiers’ orphans were cared 
for and educated. The industrial feature 
which has been inaugurated in the course 
of instruction at Scotland is commended. 
The State is committed to the care of 
these children, and it is wisdom as well as 
economy to make provision for their ulti- 
mate welfare at the Scotland institution. 


PENNSYLYANIA STATE LIBRARY. 


The Pennsylvania State Library is, 
perhaps with one exception, the most 
valuable State library in the country. It 
is safely housed in a fire-proof building 
whose internal arrangements are excel- 
lently adapted to ready access. During 
the past, two years there were added to 
its shelves 10,913 volumes, making a 
total number December 1, 1896, of 128,- 
035. Valuable additions aave been 
made to the law department in the 
purchase of law reports of other coun- 
tries. It is recommended that an ap- 
propriation be made sufficient to supply 
the library with the law reports of all 
English-speaking countries. The Vic- 
torian law reports and also those of New 
South Wales have been added during the 
current year. There is almost daily in- 
quiry for the English patent office re- 
ports, mostly by skilled artisans, in- 
ventors, and workers in machinery, ard 
it would be an advantage to them if these 
reports were added to the library. It is 
also hoped that the Legislature will pro- 
vide sufficient means for the purchase of 
outstanding books relating specially to 
the State of Pennsylvanla, and such 
works of reference as cannot in the nature 
of things be found in private libraries. 

The free public library act, approved 
June 28, 1895, has not yet proved success- 
ful. The intention of that law was to 


furnish the means and methods by which 
non-sectarian public libraries could be es- 
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tablished for the use of the patrons of the 
public schools. This free library system, 
however, will continue to grow in public 
estimation and usefulness and receive the 
aid of all friends of education as well as 
that of our educated men. It is recom- 
mended that a sufficient number of our 
State publications be placed in the hands 
of the Librarian for distribution to every 
free library in the State, and in addition 
a number sufficient with which to make 
exchanges with all other responding 
libraries in this and other countries. This 
is doubtless the cheapest and most effec- 
ive method of adding to the statistical 
requirements of the library. It is further 
recommended that the manuscript ar- 
chives of the State should be conveniently 
arranged with reference to their preserva- 
tion and accessibility, and that the publi- 
cation of the Pennsylvania Archives be 
continued until the work so well con- 
ducted has been fully completed. There 
are no State publications so much appre- 
ciated and so generally sought after as 
the Pennsylvania Archives. 

It is, therefore, urged that sufficient 
provision be made to complete the fol- 
lowing requirements: The remaining 
law reports of English-speaking countries, 
English Patent Office reports, all books 
or publications relating in anywise to 
Pennsylvania or any of her interests, his- 
torical or otherwise, such books of refer- 
ence as are generally not found in other 
public or private libraries of the State, 
such additional copies of State publica- 
tions as are required to furnish our free 
libraries and other State and private 
libraries and also for exchange with other 
States and countries, for the preservation 
and classification of all valuable State 
archives and records, for the continuation 
of the publication of the Pennsylvania 
Archives, and particularly for the proper 
cataloguing of the entire Library. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


The Department of Agriculture, estab- 
lished by the Act approved March 13, 
1895, was promptly organized. The Sec- 
retary reports that the various divisions 
of the department are now fully officered 
and the work is progressing as satisfac- 
torily as can be expected. The enforce- 
ment of the law relating to commercial 
fertilizers has been in the personal control 
of the Secretary and has through licenses 
regulating their sale realized the sum of 
$12,450 during the year. 
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The Farmers’ Institutes, under the 
immediate charge of the Deputy Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, are being held at the 
rate of three institutes daily in different 
parts of the State during about four and 
a half months of the year. The in- 
struction given covers a wide and useful 
range, the instructors being among the 
best of our practical and_ scientific 
agriculturalists. The average attendance 
at these institutes during the past year 
was 266. ‘The work has been done upon 
an allowance of $7,500 a year, a sum 
quite inadequate for the purpose. 

Professor Hamilton, the Deputy Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, in his report states 
‘that if the appropriations in Pennsyl- 
vania for this purpose were made as 
liberally as is done in the following 
named States, the rates according to pop- 
ulation would be as follows: To equal 
that of New York, $13,145 per year; 
Ohio, $21,452; Michigan, $25,080; Wis- 
consin, $37,281; Minnesota, $54,157. 

When it is considered that these Insti- 
tutes partake of the nature of University 
Extension as applied to agriculture, and 
are highly appreciated and patronized by 
farmers, enabling them to secuie some 
measure of technical training which is 
becoming more and more essential to suc- 
cess, it is urged that the appropriation 
therefor should be more liberal. It is 
the only organized State establishment 
for education in agriculture excepting 
the School of Agriculture at the State 
College. The institutes also do an ex- 
ceedingly valuable work in arousing 
public interest in the subject of agricul- 
ture, while the School of Agriculture con- 
tinues the work thus started and pro- 
vides for further systematic training. 
For the support of both these agen¢ies the 
State has made during the past six years 
an average annual appropriation of $11,- 
500, which is an average of five and four- 
tenths cents for each farm in the State. 
In other words, out of each $100 appro- 
priated by the Legislature of 1895 seven 
and three-tenths cents was for Farmers’ 
Institutes and five and three-tenths cents 
for the School of Agriculture, while fifty- 
four cents covers the entire appropriation 
for agricultural purposes. This amount, 
considering the great interests to be sub- 
served, is not only inadequate but mani- 
festly disproportionate. 

Live Stock Sanitary Board.—The State 
Veterinarian, under the direction of the 
Live Stock Sanitary Board, has been 
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actively engaged in suppressing outbreaks 
of contagious diseases among farm ani- 
mals. A large number of diseases of 
domestic animals has been dealt with and 
in some instances serious loss has been 
prevented by prompt and well directed 
measures. More attention has been 
given to tuberculosis than any other 
single disease, because many cattle owners 
have applied for assistance in freeing 
their herds of this scourge. Co-opera- 
tion between the farmers and this Board 
has resulted in the eradication of tuber- 
culosis in many districts. Serious hin- 
drance to the eradication of many de- 
structive diseases is found to result from 
not making prompt report to the Live 
Stock Sanitary Board. It is the duty of 
the State Veterinarian to investigate the 
cause of every epidemic affecting the lives 
and health of domestic animals. When 
we consider that $125,000,000 is invested 
in live stock in this Commonwealth, and 
that the yearly loss resulting from dis- 
eases that may be prevented is estimated 
at $6,000,000, the importance of closer 
relations between the farmer and the 
Live Stock Sanitary Board becomes ap- 
parent. 

Public Roads—Attention is again called 
to the necessity for better publicroads. It 
appears that we have about 80,000 miles 
of public roads in the various townships 
of the Commonwealth, not including turn- 
pike roads and those found in the cities 
and boroughs. ‘These roads are for the 
most part in a very unsatisfactory con- 
dition, although large sums of money 
amounting to almost four millions of dol- 
lars have been spent every year on their 
improvement. ‘This great sum of money 
averaging about $48.73 per mile expended 
annually for many years past should, if 
laid out with intelligence and economy 
during the last fifteen years, have made 
every public thoroughfare in the State 
equal to our best turnpike roads. There 
are a number of general laws regulating 
the road system of the Commonwealth, 
but there remain in addition thereto on 
our statute books between four hundred 
and five hundred special laws affecting as 
many different localities. Before any fur- 
ther and general effort at improvement 
can go into effect, it is essential that our 
road system be simplified so as to be 
brought under the control of but one or 
two general laws regulating all the dis- 
tricts in the State and forming the basis 
of a system for permanent improvement 
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— which future legislation may be 
uilt. 

Whilst there are many points in road 
construction that should be put in prac- 
tice, yet it is considered to be unwise to 
enact into law those things that intelligent 
supervision ought tosupply. Legislation, 
therefore, should deal only with the un- 
derlying principles, and not concern itself 
too much with details. The fundamental 
requirement in order that improvement 
may begin and be properly carried outis in 
providing competent supervision of the 
work of road making. The selection of 
incompetent people will always prevent 
the possibility of bringing about what is 
needed, no matter to what extent the 
State might furnish substantial assistance. 
Another defect in our present method is 
found in the short term for which super- 
visors are elected. In most instances this 
term is but a single year, thus breaking 
up any plans that intelligent supervisors 
may endeavor to carry out, and giving a 
sense of insecurity in the position which 
must embarrass any supervisor who un- 
dertakes to do permanent work. If our 
present method were to be so changed as 
to provide three supervisors to be elected 
for three years, one going out of office 
each year, many of the present evils would 
be corrected. In addition to this, if about 
one-half of the road tax could be paid in 
money, there would be the opportunity 
of engaging in permanent work that, un- 
der our present system of working out the 
entire tax, is out of the question. A third 
suggestion, and in its way the most im- 
portant, is that every mile of our road 
system should be under the care of indi- 
viduals whose daily duty should be to see 
that they are kept in good condition, that 
the repairs required are immediately made, 
that loose stones are removed, mud holes 
filled up, wet places drained, and that the 
entire section over which the individual 
would be placed is always in good condi-. 
tion for public use. At present, the work 
done, generally in the spring and fall, is 
allowed to lie neglected for months with- 
out any attempt to preserve it against the 
floods that are common in our latitude, 
and consequently the work of each year 
is swept away and the money expended 
in its performance totally lost. If these 
suggestions were carried out, the way 
would then be open for the State to grant 
such aid from time to time as might be ne- 
cessary to assist in relieving the burden that 
is now wholly borne by the rural people. 
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Forestry.—Pennsylvania was originally 
one of the best wooded of the Eastern 
States. For many years westood first as 
a lumber producing State. With theex- 
ception of an occasional Jake or an open 
meadow, the entire State was woodland. 
The Forestry Commissioner estimates that 
about thirty-six per cent. of the entire area 
of the State may yet be classed as wood- 
land, but most of this has been stripped 
of its valuable merchantable timber. 
Much of it, although claimed as wood- 
land, possesses almost nothing that is 
worthy ofthe name or would be valued by 
the lumberman for sale or by the mechanic 
for construction. Many of these large 
unproductive tracts present a picture of 
desolation which cannot well be contem- 
plated without awakening apprehension 
as to their future bearing on the prosper- 
ity of the Commonwealth. 

Most of Pennsylvania’s timber crop 
during the course of many years floated 
down our rivers on the spring freshets in 
the form of logs, rafts, arks and other 
floating combinations of native wood on 
their involuntary way to the market. 
The North and West Branches of the 
Susquehanna, the Allegheny, the Mo- 
nongahela, the Delaware, and the smaller 
tributary streams have annually pre- 
sented interesting pictures of the passing 
of Pennsylvania’s forests from headwaters 
to market. 

So profitable has been our timber crop 
that about four-fifths of it has already been 
brought to market. The railroads have 
invaded the forests where the streams 
were not large enough to float the timber, 
and the portable saw mill has made 
havoc with the smaller timber growths. 
There cannot be much objection to the 
removal of a tree after it gets its full 
growth, if the removal be for a lawful 
purpose. Nor is it reasonable to expect 
the farmer or the landowner to give up 
his land to the raising of a timber crop 
that takes fifty years or more to mature, 
and that costs him in taxes more than 
the natural crop will bring him at the 
end of that period. This is not what is 
asked by the friends of the Pennsylvania 
forests. ‘Their desire is to see that all the 
land of the State which is absolutely 
good for nothing else be utilized in grow- 
ing timber. The Forestry Commissioner 
estimates that if the land unfit for agri- 
cultural purposes and not worth more 
than an average of $1 per acre were pro- 
tected from further destruction by the 
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hand of man and from forest fires, the 
timber value of the crop produced at the 
end of fifty years would be worth, at 
present values, a billion and a half of dol- 
lars, or an average of thirty million dol- 
lars per year. 

Aside from the money value to the 
State and the people, there are other and 
probably greater considerations to be taken 
into account. This is perhaps the first 
generation in this Commonwealth that 
has been brought face to face with the 
dangers and disasters of a_ timberless 
country. The removal of the marketable 
timber from our forests, thus cutting off 
one of the great industries of the State, 
and the fact that Pennsylvania is no 
longer able to supply her own inhabitants 
the lumber which they require, are of 
themselves discouraging; but, when 
coupled with the apprehension that fur- 
ther destruction of the forests will work 
perpetual harm to our agricultural inter- 
ests, the situation becomes alarming. It 
is recognized as a fact that of the waters 
which fall upon cleared areas, four-fifths 
are lost because they run immediately 
out of the country, while four-fifths of the 
water which falls upon our forest areas 
are saved ; thus proving that if the vast 
volumes of water which so frequently de- 
luge the State could be retained long 
enough to soak into the ground, destruc- 
tive floods would be prevented and the 
consequent loss of property and life 
averted. Two floods have occurred with- 
in the past eight years of unequaled pro- 
portions and destructiveness. Large 
areas of alluvial soil once tilled have 
been abandoned along the Juniata river 
because the repeated floods have made it 
impossible to maintain fences or mature 
crops. ‘This is true also of other portions 
of the State. During the past eight years 
the valleys of the Juniata and the West 
Branch of the Susquehanna have lost 
more than a million dollars in the bridges 
which were swept away. The recurring 
floods overflowing the banks of nearly all 
our rivers and the consequent loss of 
property, the personal danger, appreheri- 
sion and fear, are quite enough to excite 
serious solicitude. 

Pennsylvania possesses vast areas of 
mountainous territory which are of no 
value whatever as agricultural or mineral 
lands. They are, however, of untold 
value to the State at large, because they 
contain the sources of many of our rivers. 
When the owners have removed the tim- 
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ber, the land is generally deserted and no 
attempt is made to restore a growth of 
timber because it involves a period of 
time too long for private enterprise. 
Forest fires aid the work of destruction. 

The great interests involved make it 
essential that our forests be protected and 
restored wherever possible. The waste 
areas should come under proper guardian- 
ship. No interest soimportant should be 
left in private hands. The State should 
feel the necessity, and it has the power, to 
protect and restore and guard against 
forest fires. In the doing of this work, 
the rights of the private owner, of course, 
should be carefully guarded by proper 
compensation. The National Govern- 
ment has already set apart large areas of 
timber land as forestry reservations. 
New Jersey has ceded her portion of the 
Palisades to the Government as a public 
reservation. New York already main- 
tains large forestry reservations, and the 
legislation needed to accomplish the same 
has met with general approval. Wewere 
developing a tree-destroying instinct at a 
time when France, Germany, Spain, and 
Switzerland were realizing that there 
were in each country certain exposed 
areas which, after the forests were re- 
moved, ceased to be productive, and com- 
pelled the population to seek homes else- 
where. France formulated her experi- 
ence into the law when her statute 
declared that trees were more necessary to 
the State than to the individual, and there- 
fore the latter should not be allowed to 
destroy them at will. It may be stated 
as the truth of history that all countries 
that were once blessed with abundant 
forests and favorable climate are now, 
with their forests gone, absolute wastes 
or the abode of perpetual droughts. 

Most of the wooded area is known in 
legal phrase as unseated land, much of 
which has become so valueless as to be 
sold for taxes at public auction by the 
county authorities at stated periods. The 
land advertised to be sold for taxes in 
June, 1894, gathered from the printed 
lists furnished by newspaper advertise- 
ments over the name of the county 
treasurer, amounted to more than a mil- 
lion and a half of acres, or 2,358 square 
miles, while the total amount of taxes 
upon which the sales were advertised. to 
be made was $290,386. If the taxes were 
not paid the county became the purchaser 
of the lands, and, after holding for five 
years, will advertise it for sale again. 


PRIMARY PRINCIPLE: THE CHILD. 
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Since the timber has kgen oved from 
the land it became valyple bprepry. 
man and taxes are generally left unpaid. 

It is now submitted to the General 
Assembly that it would be both wise and 
profitable for the State, in some right 
manner, to become the owner of these 
vast and comparatively worthless forest 
areas, which contain the source of our 
water supplies, and to hold them as such 
reservations, protecting them from forest 
fires and encouraging regrowth of forest 
timber. 


THE PRIMARY PRINCIPLE: THE 
CHILD. 
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VER the entrance gate to a certain 

playground established for the benefit 

of the London poor is this motto: ‘‘ No 

adults allowed to enter unless accom- 
panied by children.’’ 

I like that. Such a complete reversal 
of all that one meets with in a half-century 
makes one feel as though there must bea 
definite reason for it, or a principle at the 
bottom of it. 

What is a principle? It is that which 
is of first importance, something essential, 
fundamental, vital, toany course of action. 
So the child is the active principle, the 
germinal fact, in all education—all life, 
indeed. We may know ever so many 
things, but we cannot educate the child 
unless we know im. He is the first or 
primary principle in his own education. 
Not books, then, nor plants, nor animals, 
nor any motto or method, but the child 
himself, is the primary principle. 

We do not, to use Mr. Scudder’s phrase, 
really ‘‘apprehend the personality of 
childhood.’’ We do not ‘‘conceive of 
children as a distinct individual element 
of human life.’’ The child is not a, 
miniature or undeveloped adult. ‘“‘It 
has a life of its own, out of which some- 
thing even may pass when childhood is 
left behind.’’ So, too, Rousseau, who 
was the first great educational reformer to 
base education entirely upon a knowledge 
of the child, says: ‘‘ Childhood has ways 
of seeing, thinking, feeling, peculiar to 
itself; and nothing is more absurd than to 
wish to substitute.ours in their place. 
We always expect to find the man in the 
child, without thinking of what the child 
is before it is a man.”’ 
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The truth is that the child is robbed of 
his right as a child by our everlastingly 
thinking of him only as the coming man 
—as a mere substructure, a foreshadow- 
ing, a preparation for something yet to be. 
We trouble ourselves too much with what 
he may be, and not enough with what he 
is. At best, the ideal man must first 
have had an ideal childhood. We shall 
not make a perfect child of him by forcing 
him into an adult mold. Even Jesus had 
to be a baby before he could become a 
man. ‘‘It is dangerous,’’ says the 
immortal Froebel, ‘‘to interfere in any 
way with a ripening process.”’ 

Apart from this, any child may finish 
his mission in childhood. Out of every 
thousand children, over two hundred die 
before they reach nine yearsof age. Are 
we going to let these short lives be a 
failure? I have known lives of seven 
years to count for as much as lives of 
seventy. Whocan measure the influence 
which children have had upon history ? 
I refer not merely to their attractions and 
sweetening influence upon us—that were 
adult egotism. I refer to their direct 


powers—powers which we have lost, 
powers which convention and artifice 


have pressed and dried out of us. Says 
Wordsworth: 
Our simple childhood sits upon a throne 
That hath more power than all the elements. 

Not one of us has as yet attained to the 
power of seeing the whole child. At best, 
we see him more than half hidden behind 
the adult idea. 

It is our own shadow that eclipses the 
child. We want to be obeyed more than 
we want him to be obedient. We want 
to teach him our lessons, rather than to 
have him learn his. Says Quick: 
‘* Children have been treated as if they 
were made for their school-books, not 
their school-books for them.’’ We refuse, 
in the very nature of the case, to step on 
to the child’s natural plane of experience. 
We drag him on to our artificial’ plane, 
and then, by holding him there and talk- 
ing baby talk to him, making him assent 
to what he neither believes nor under- 
stands, and using ‘‘appliances’’ for 
illustration and entertainment, we imagine 
that the thing is done. 

The child is the primary principle. He 
is a principle because his own mental or 
psychic nature determines the course of 
procedure which we must follow in bring- 
ing God’s truth to him. As God’s 
creature, he is the germinal, vital, active 
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principle in his own development. It is 
true that we have other principles in 
education. But he is the przmary princi- 
ple, because he comes first both in order 
of time and in order of importance. 
Make him secondary, and you lose power 
over him. Subordinate his claims to 
those of any other rule, principle, motto, 
method, or appliance, and you make 
yourself unequal to your great commis- 
sion. Command nature by obeying it. 
Formation is better than reformation. 
Make the child first for the child’s sake, 
for the world and humanity’s sake, and 
for the sake of Him who came into the 
world as a child to save the world.— 
Primary Education, 
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WHEN I WAS A GIRL. 





BY AMELIA E. BARR. 


AUTHOR OF “ THE BOW OF ORANGE RIBBON,” ETC. 


HEN I was a girl I lived in a differ- 
ent world. I write these words with 
a thoughtful consciousness, for nothing 
material of my childhood world remains. 
I have, indeed, the spiritual and mental 
outgrowth of that world; but all its actual 
environments have become amemory. I 
was born among the lonely sea-stretches 
of Silverdale, in the little town of Ulver- 
ston, a neighborhood saturated with the 
spirit and influence of George Fox; and I 
think the soft whish-h, whish-h of the sea 
waves spoke to me long before I could 
speak. I have a cradle memory of the 
great sea, whose voice has haunted and 
called me all the days of my life. 

But when the full consciousness of 
childhood came, I was living among the 
mountains of the English lake district, in 
the ancient town of Penrith. It was in 
the-year 1836, and this year is the first 
A. D. I remember. King William the 
Fourth reigned then, and, in secluded 
parts of England, life was very similar to 
what it had been in Queen Elizabeth’s 
time. I remember well the coronation of 
Queen Victcria. I remember the great 
Chartist riots. I remember England’s 
abolition of slavery,.and the scorned be- 
ginnings of the Teetotal movement. I 
remember the birth of tract and Bible 
societies, and of missionary efforts. I 
remember the bringing home of the first 
lucifer match, and the putting away for- 
ever of the flint and tinder box. I re- 
member when there was no help for the 
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poor, and sick, and ignorant, but in pri- 
vate charity. WhenI was a girl about 
nine years old, letters were great events ; 
there was no penny postage, and only 
three thousand post-offices in all England 
and Wales. It was about this time the 
Government began to think of Lancaster 
or National schools: there was not then a 
Ragged School in all England. In those 
days the sanitary conditionsof towns were 
so dreadful that the rich lived twice as 
long as the poor; and not half of the 
population, in the rural districts, could 
read. Little children in factories and 
mines were worked as brutes of men still 
work horses; and, for the working-man, 
no one had dreamed of libraries, or of any 
kind of recreation. 

In my twelfth year I first saw a railroad 
and a steamboat. I had never read about 
them, and I had never seen a picture of 
them, and I can feel yet the swelling of 
heart and the glow of imagination with 
which they filled me. For in those days 
there were few newspapers taken; and 
they were considered as the peculiar lux- 
ury of men. I should as soon have 
thought of smoking my father’s pipe as 
of reading his newspaper. There were 
no papers at all for women and children, 
if I except the ‘‘Court Journal’’ for 
women of rank. But it never occurred to 


me, even in childhood, that I should re- | 


main among those lonely mountains. I 
was filled with longings for the yellow 
splendors of Asia, and the magnificence of 
those lands towards Sunrising which the 
‘‘Arabian Nights’’ had made me familiar 
with. 

I dreamed my own stories, and in them 
set my future years to deeds of high em- 
prise and impossible self-denials. Many 
of my kinfolk had been, or were, East 
India sailors. I used to sit in their low 
parlors, smelling of camphor and sandal- 
wood, and dream of tropical forests, and 
minarets, and turbaned men. Bagdad 
and Cairo were more real to me than Lon- 
don and Paris. Over the chimney-piece 
of one parlor there was an ear of Indian 
corn, hung by aribbon. It is impossible 
to explain how that long, golden cone 
stirred and moved me ; impossible to tell 
what I felt when I first saw a four-acre 
corn field in Texas—the tall blowing 
leaves, the fresh snowy ears, in my own 
hands! My first meal of corn-ears was 
like eating a sacrament. In some way, 
I was eating the harvest of my child- 
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But I owe more to Queen Scheherezade 
than toany mere mortal. She wascham- 
berlain to all the portals of fancy ; she 
filled my childhood with wonderful 
dreams; she made it joy to me to live; she 
opened every sense, built up lordly pleas- 
ure houses in my imagination, and car- 
ried me on the enchanted square of carpet 
to all the spicy lands toward the Sunris- 
ing. I hope, beyond the questing and the 
guessing of this world, to know who 
wrote those marvelous tales, and thank 
them. 

I lived in books. I was shipwrecked 
with Crusoe; I went round the world with 
Anson and Cook; I crossed the Sahara 
with Denham and Clapperton, and wan- 
dered hungry and forlorn with Mungo 
Park on the Niger. With every one of 
Fox’s martyrs I suffered; De Foe’s book 
of ‘‘The Plague of London’’ made me 
walk softly and cast a ‘‘ hush !’’ over life 
for days and weeks. I did not only read 
through books—I felt through them. 
The books that formed my mind are now 
old-fashioned books; unfortunately, child- 
ren think them so. They were my first 
loves, and I adore them yet; for literature, 
as well as life, has its early and its latter 
loves. 

Life was all a wonder-land tome. To 
travel everywhere! that was my dream 
and hope. And our fervent desires are 
generally prophecies. God is too good to 
inspire a want which He does not in- 
tend to gratify. I have traveled all my 
sixty years. It is only within the last 
few months I have begun to think—‘*That 
will do ! I have seen enough!’’ Notcer- 
tainly what I planned to see; but I have 
seen lands fairer and better than my 
dreams. I have found out that the Rocky 
Mountains were not only on the map; my 
feet have trod them. The Persian Gulf 
and the Red Sea—which had been in my 
girlhood the enchanted roads to lands of 
enchantment—-have been nobly exchanged 
for the Atlantic and the Mississippi and 
the wilds of Mexico. 

In my sixteenth year I left home and 
went to a distant school. I went away 
full of great expectations, but they ran in 
two channels—I would go to far strange 
countries, and I would do some great and 
wonderful thing. This achievement 
never took a literary form. It was al- 
ways to bereligious and charitable. And 
so, naturally, my eyes were turned to- 
wards missionaries. My knight was to 
be a Soldier of the Cross. 
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I look back to-day over fifty years, 
and see how little of my own planning has 
come to pass. A man of commerce had 
always appeared to me as a man below 
my standard and my station. To “ Sail 
the Sea’’ and to'‘‘ Serve the Altar’’ were 
the only ideals and traditions of my 
family. I was resolved to marry a mis- 
sionary—and I married a manufacturer of 
woolen yarns, nevertheless a true knight, 
who, in the great strait of 1867, cheer- 
fully faced death and laid down his life. 
I had resolved to go East—far East. I 
was sent to the far, far West. I had 
fully resolved to be a great philanthropist 
—a saviour of men and women ready to 
perish. Until mid-life, my heart and 
hands were full and busy with the cares 
of my home, and the care and education 
of my sons and daughter. 

The countries I dreamed about I have 
not known; but God has shown me far 
better ones. I have not been permitted 
. to wear my life away as a ransom for 
many; but I have been permitted to do 
and to bear the noblest duties and suf- 
ferings of wifehood and motherhood; and 
I have been made able, by God’s good 
grace and love, to write for the women of 
my generation some words which have 
strengthened feeble hands and made hope- 
ful the despairing. 

I am now asked how I have found life to 
be? I answer without hesitation—I have 
found life good. It has been good al- 
Wways—in poverty or wealth, in joy or sor- 
row, tenting awhile or wandering about. 
The influences of childhood never left me. 
The tales I had read in the lovely study 
among the mountains and lakes of ‘‘ The 
North Country,’’ I told to my children 
under the stars of the tropic nights. And 
if ever an hour’s doubt of God’s care has 
come to me in later years, it could find no 
resting place, because my heart was sure 
to whisper—‘‘ He loved you when you 
were a child. Can you doubt Him now?”’ 

I have found life a warfare, but I have 
always found the weapons provided suffi- 
cient for the victory. The obstacle has 
been the necessity for the leap over it. 
And the God of my childhood has been 
the Guard and Guide of my youth, and 
the Friend of my gray hairs. 

And the conclusion of the matter is 
this: 

Let young girls build their glorious 
castles for the future; and, having laid 
out their lives, let them ‘‘ commit their 
way unto the Lord, and He will bring it 
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to pass’’; or, if He see it wise not to give 
them the desire of their hearts, still let 
them ‘‘trust in Him,’’ for then, surely, 
He has something better in its place. 
Then, when they are sixty years of age, 
they may say with me, 
I do not feel the snow of years, 
Sap mounts and pulses bound: 
My eyes are filled with happy tears, 
My ears with happy sound. 


My life still keeps the dew of morn, 
And what I have I give; 

Being right glad that I was born, 
And thankful that I live. 





—~_ 


WHISTLING TO SOME PURPOSE. 


E is not a boy in a book; he lives in 

our house. He seldom says any- 
thing remarkable. He eats oatmeal in 
large quantities and tears his trousers and 
goes through the toes of his boots and 
loses his cap and slams the doors and 
chases the cat, just like any other boy. 
But he zs remarkable, for he asks few 
questions and does much individual 
thinking. 

If he does not nnderstand, he whistles 
—an excellent habit on most occasions, 
but at the table or in church it is liable to 
be misinterpreted. 

There was much whistling in our yard 
one summer. It seemed to be an allsum- 
mer’s performance. Near the end of the 
season, however, our boy announced the 
height of our tall maple to be about 33 
feet. 

“Why, how do you know?’”’ was the 
general question. 

‘* Measured,”’ sententiously. 

ec How ? ”) 

‘* Footrule and yardstick.’’ 

‘* You didn’t climb that tall tree?’’ his 
mother asked, anxiously. 

‘* No’m; I just found the length of the 
shadow, and measured that.’’ 

‘But the length of the shadow 
changes.”’ 

‘*Yes’m; but twice a day the shadows 
are just as long as things themselves. 
I’ve been trying it allsummer. I drove 
a stick into the ground, and when the 
shadow was just as long as the stick I 
knew that the shadow of the tree would 
be just as long as the tree, and that’s 33 
feet.’’ 

‘* So that is what you have been whist- 
ling about all summer.’’ 

“Did I whistle?’’ 
Bright Jewels. 


asked ‘Tom.— 














COMMIT TO MEMORY. 





COMPLETE POEMS AND CHOICE SELEC- 
TIONS IN PROSE. 





GOOD THINGS IN LITERATURE DURING 
SCHOOL DAYS TO ENRICH ALL THE 
YEARS THAT FOLLOW. 





N her new book ‘‘Authors and Friends,”’ 
Mrs. James T. Fields gives this bit of girl- 
hood experience. ‘‘ There is a keen re- 
membrance,’’ she says, ‘‘ lingering with the 
writer, of a little girl coming to school 
once upon recitation day with a ‘piece’ of 
her own selection safely stored away in her 
childish memory. It was a new poem tothe 
school, and when her turn came to recite 
her soul was full of the gleam and glory ot 
Camelot. She felt as if she were ‘unlocking 
a treasure-house, and it was with unspeak- 
able pleasure to herself that she gave, verse 
after verse, the entire poem of ‘‘The Lady 
of Shalott.’’ Doubtless the child’s voice 
drifted away into sing-song, as her whole 
little self seemed to drift away into the land 
of fancy, and doubtless also the busy 
teacher, who was, no doubt, more familiar 
with Jane Taylor and the poet Cowper, was 
sadly puzzled. 

‘“When the child at length sat down, 
scarcely knowing where she was in her sud- 
den descent from the land of marvel, she 
heard the teacher say, to her amazement 
and discouragement, after an ominous 
pause, ‘I wonder if any young lady can tell 
me what this poem means?’ There was no 
teply. ‘Can you tell us?’ was the next 
question, pointed at the poor little girl who 
had just dropped out of cloudland. ‘I 
thought it explained itself,’ was the plain- 
tive reply. Withaslight air of depreciation 
in another moment the next recitation was 
called for, and the dull clouds of routine 
shut down over the sudden glory. ‘Shades 
of the prison house’ then and there began 
to close over the growing child. One joy 
had for the present faded from her life, that 
of a sure sympathy and understanding. 
Not even her teacher could see what she 
saw, nor could feel what lay deep down in 
her glowing heart. Nevertheless, Tenny- 
son was henceforth a seer and a prophet to 
this child, as he has been to the growing 
world.’’ 

A writer in a late number of the Ohio 
Educational Monthly says, in a paper ad- 
dressed to teachers: ‘‘Live much with the 
poets and statesmen of this and other lands. 
Make Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, Bryant 
and Holmes, and other poets, your constant 
companions. Parts of them should be your 





* Address before the Division Teachers’ Insti- 
tute of Pittsburgh, December 12, 1896, by J. P. 
McCaskey, publisher of Zhe Pennsylvania 
School Journal, and principal of the Boys’ High 
School of Lancaster, Pa. 
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own. Commit much, and in your nature- 
study you will be surprised at the wonderful 
knowledge these men had of the very sub- 
jects under investigation. The speeches of 
Patrick Henry, Daniel Webster, Abraham 
Lincoln and men of their kind, are fountains 
from which the more you draw the more 

ou will find they contain. It would be 
see for some of us to estimate the debt we 
owe to the pioneer teachers who, time after 
time, directed our attention to Pitt’s Reply 
to Sir Robert Walpole, Marco Bozzaris, 
Rienzi’s Address to the Romans, Massachu- 
setts and South Carolina. Not long since I 
found myself repeating Spartacus to the 
Gladiators at Capua. It has been stored 
away long years, but it comes back more 
readily to-day than the ministeér’s text of a 
week ago. 

‘‘Lastly, but not least by any means, read 
the Bible. Not that you may be able to 
discuss theology. Not that you may be a 
Methodist, Presbyterian, Baptist or Cath- 
olic. But that vou may have constantly 
with you a store-house from which your 
pupils may ‘hear the conclusion of the 
whole matter.’ ‘ Prove all things; hold fast 
to that which is good.’ No other teachers 
have ever lived such as Christ and Paul. If 
they have been the chiefs of teachers, where 
can we find better pedagogy? Do not under- 
stand,’’ he adds, ‘‘that I wish to detract 
anything from the reading of magazines, 
journals or books on education; nor from 
the study of the branches you are expected 
toteach. Farfromit. These things say I 
unto you, ‘that you may have life and 
have it more abundantly.’ Tosum it all up: 
First, study nature. Second, study the 
child. Third, feast largelyin the field of litera- 
ture,in this I would include history. Fourth, 
read daily some portion of Scripture.”’ 

In a recent issue of one of our most 
thoughtful journals is the following: ‘‘Mem- 
ory is of two kinds, verbal and eclectic. 
Many men say they have no memory, simply 
because they are unable to recite a poem or 

uote a prose passage with accuracy. But 
the sort of memory needed for this, while it 
is of the greatest value, is not of the highest 
order. Every child possesses it, and every 
actor. After childhood it may be difficult 
to develop a strong verbal memory, yet 
there is much that can be done. While the 
verbal memory may be greatly strengthened 
the other is certainly capable of marked 
development. It proceeds entirely by the 
association of ideas. You read or learn a 
passage that strikes you and instantly fix 
it in the brain for reference. It may be long 
before the occasion comes to use it, but when 
it does come the brain may automatically 
produce it. It may not be produced accu- 
rately, or verbatim; but often you will 
recall where you read it, and will turn 
to it and use it. This sort of memory is 
common, almost universal. It may be de- 
veloped in every thoughtful man; and he 
who cannot recite poems and other choice 
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things in literature at will—though such 
ability is greatly to be desired and striven 
for—often possesses, in extraordinary de- 
gree, this most useful faculty of storing 
acts and reproducing them when desired 
or needed.’’ 

‘*For all the Athenians and strangers that 
were there,’’ Paul tells us, ‘‘spent their 
time in nothing else, but either to tell or to 
hear some newthing.’’ Like them, we roam 
the world of pedagogy far and wide, to find 
something ‘‘new’’ in matter and method, 
never dreaming that often the old may be in- 
finitely better; that under our very feet and 
all about us are ‘‘ acres of diamonds,’’ if we 
have but eyes to see them. Swedenborg 
tells of the perpetual buzzing noise that 
attends the groups of those known as ‘‘rea- 
soners’’ in the spirit world,men wise in their 
own conceit. At times he drew near to one 
group or another to learn what might be the 
subject of their earnest disputation, and 
what sort of discussion it might be that in 
the distance buzzed and hummed so steadily. 
And the buzzing of these self-styled ‘‘ reas- 
oners’’ grew louder—that was all—while 
from the silent, patient heavens came the 
still small voice of Wisdom, the only voice 
in y the wide expanse that spoke to his 
soul, 

We too may hear this voice, if we will, as 
it comes down to us from God and from the 
fathers ; and in obedience to its calm behest, 
we will not vainly attempt to give the child 
instruction in all the subjects of human 
knowledge. We will teach but a few things, 
those which are essential,or which seem most 
desirable. In these few things, which will be 
made to touch very many things of vast im- 
portance and undying interest, we will give 
definite knowledge. We will do this ina 
way toattract, so far as wecan. So faras we 
can also, we will give only such knowledge 
as is worth retaining, and is sure to be ap- 
wees best by the child grown to the mature 

ife of intelligent manhood or womanhood. 
Nor will we forget this truth of tremendous 
importance in the work of the teacher—that 
it is not one generation only that is before 
us in the school—for in teaching these boys 
. and girls we are, in a degree, teaching their 
great-grandchildren. 

Are we teaching the best things? Weare 
everywhere trying to dothis. But there is 
so much blundering theory, so much. mis- 
taken practice. There is unrest and dissat- 
isfaction everywhere amongst thoughtful 

ple. They tell us the schools are not do- 
ing their work as it ought to be done, either 
in the matter of sound elementary scholar- 
ship, or in moulding thought and character 
and shaping life to the high ends that may 
fairly be expected of them ; that they are 
working far toc much on the low plane of 
self-interest and vulgar self-seeking. 

And all this is true of very many schools 
both in city and country. There are schools 
in which things sweet and noble, generous 
and beautiful, seem seldom or never to be 
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thought of or spoken of; in which the 
splendid imagery of the poet is never made 
to pass before the rapt vision of the child; in 
which the grandeur of heroic achievement 
or self-sacrifice is never held up, to be re- 
garded by the growing boy or girl with 
quickened heart-beat, and imitated humbly 
afar off. Alas, for the men and women who 
were children where all this wastrue! And 
alas for to-morrow where this is true to-day ! 

You have perhaps forgotten some of the 
teachers who taught you the alphabet and 
spelling, penmanship and arithmetic, 
grammar, geography, and what not—a ‘‘dry 
grammatical cinder’’ one and another of 
them may have been, for whom you have 
neither gratitude nor affection. But the 
man or woman who gave you glowing 
thought and noble imagery, the thrill of 
heroic impulse and high aspiration, he or 
she is immortal. 

Who are the best people you have known ? 
those whom you have most enjoyed ? from 
whom you have had most good? They 
who knew fine things and loved them, 
who thought them, and said them, and 
wrote them, and sang them, and put 
them deep into your heart of hearts for 
time and for eternity. Would we be so 
remembered by some of our pupils when 
we have ‘‘ crossed the bar,’’ the path is open 
and the way is clear. But it is a way in 
which none are found to walk, save ouly 
unselfish souls of wise purpose and hig 
courage. Unselfishness is the secret of all 
true success, of all enduring good report, in 
teaching as in any other worthy field of 
effort. ‘‘ He that saveth his life shall lose 
it.’ The self-seeker, working for mere 
ee, is in the long race a failure, never 
truly beloved, and soon forgotten. Not 
‘‘mine’’ but ‘‘thine’’ is the animating 
spirit of the best lives. Think of the in- 
fluence of a noble life such as this upon a 
large school ! 

Teachers such as these are the very elect 
of God. They are God’s angels dispensing 
heavenly manna to His children. Wecare 
little to remember those who directed for us 


only the dull routine of school life, but we 
venerate the memory of the sainted ones in 
our school calendar who were teachers in- 


deed! For they made real to us the ‘“‘splen- 
dor of grass and flower,’’ the privilege and 
the glory of living in a world and in an age 
like this; the beauty, and the duty, and the 
promise, of human life. How wrought they 
this miracle of grace? By giving, without - 
measure or stint, the best they had in their 
own richly endowed natures, and the best 
they had gathered from all the world beside, 
‘* giving all as though they gave nothing.”’ 
“The way to the blessedness that is in 
music, as to all other blessedness,’’ says 
George Macdonald, ‘lies through weary 
labors, and the master must suffer with the 
disciple.’’ So if the best results are to be 
had in this study of the best thoughts of the 
masters, the teacher must be willing—glad, 
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indeed—to do this work along with his 
pupils. These choice things must soon be 
apart from the printed page, and ‘‘in the 
air;’’ and in all this the reward, for both 
teacher and pupil, is hardly less in the “‘ liv- 
ing present’’ than in the certain future. 
Besides, pupils are encouraged to do this 
work all the better if it be done by the 
teacher, to whom they look as leader and 
guide. 

It is often surprising with what readiness 
a song, a hymn, a poem of some length, or 
a prose selection, may be learned by a large 
school with some help and direction on the 
part of the teacher, though for the most part 
they may be committed to memory without 
such assistance. ‘‘We learn to do by 
doing,’’ and the memory is greatly improved 
and strengthened by this exercise. There 
is nothing in the average school curricu- 
lum to equal this in its lasting influence 
upon mind and heart. We must know the 
ordinary branches of knowledge, but they 
are largely of ‘‘the machine,’’ fitting us the 
better for the business or professional life of 
the world. And this is what they are meant 
‘todo. What high thought or noble pur- 
pose, moulding life and shaping character, 
do pupils get out of arithmetic, or algebra, or 
geometry, or other science, as it is usually 
taught? For these better things we must 
look elsewhere. The time appointed for our 
school work is short, and the grist that is 


ground in the schools has in it a very large 
proportion of bran and ‘‘ chopped stuff.’’ 
Let us ‘per in enough good wheat, and run 


the mill with such care as to insure at least 
fairly good Graham flour for human souls to 
feed upon. Our thoughts come we know 
not whence or how. Let us put into the 
mind of youth all the suggestiveness to- 
wards good thought that lies in our power. 
The mind will have something to exercise 
itself upon ; and to rise to good requires 
more effort than to sink downward to the 
low plane of idle personalities, cheap gos- 
sip. evil suggestion, and ignoble aims. 

herefore during school days commit to 
memory much that is best in our literature. 
We have all the favorable conditions. The 
pupils are with us in the schools. The 
programme of their work is arranged by 
ourselves as, in our judgment, shall be for 
their best — We can give to them a 
vast store of precious treasure—wealth that 
can never be squandered or lost, like that 
inherited in the way of bonds and mort- 
gages, city real estate, or paternal acres— 
wealth that will increase by more than 
earthly compound interest, and which, 
either in itself or in its essence, can be 
taken with them when they go beyond—for 
is it not immortal treasure ? 

Regarding this great matter as I do, from 
the standpoint of uta duty, human re- 
oa. and a confident expectation of 

e life to come, if I were a superintendent 
of schools, I would give this subject a prom- 
inent place throughout the course from the 
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primary to the high school—if principal of 
a Normal or Training school it should bemy 
first purpose, whatever else must give way 
todo this, to put abundantly into thethought 
and memory of those preparing to be teach- 
ers the fine gold of literature, which they 
having would again pass on to their pupils 
in after years in unceasing round of benefac- 
tion—as a teacher, I would give it (as I do) 
the place of honor upon the school pro- 
gramme—as Sunday-school superintendent, 
I would take enough time, though it might 
be half the time of the session, to teach a 
hymn or psalm, or similar precious thing to 
the entire school, having concert recitation 
of others that had previously been taught— 
everybody, old and young, so far as possible, 
taking part in the exercise—as Secretary or 
official in charge of Young Men’s Christian 
Association, or similar organization for the 
benefit of young men or young women, I 
would make this one of the leading features 
of the work to be done. Any man doin 
this work well, would be more than mill- 
ionaire in ability to confer benefaction upon 
his kind, just in proportion as spiritual 
an gs are of greater account than material 
things. 

Owing to a change in the school hours of 
our city some years ago, which being gen- 
eral included the high school and took an 
hour from our day—against our protest that 
the time was too short,—we were compelled 
to drop certain work that was important, 
though not directly in the line of school 
studies, and at length I became so dissatis- 
fied with results in a direction in which the 
school had previously been strong, that, 
some four years ago, I determined to cut 
out a period of two hours each Tuesday 
morning, and have some of the most gifted 
and best men in human history come in to 
help us during the brief period we could afford 
for them. They have companied with us 
from time to time, and the boys have enjoyed 
their blessed association. Our own great 
mistake as a teacher has been that we did not 
give these good men and women this cordial 
invitation full forty years ago. 

We usually have in the boys’ high school 
of Lancaster, one selection in prose and one 
in verse, each week, during the greater part 
of the session. We take things striking, 
suggestive, strong, tender, beautiful—a few 
of them only, and from many sources, for 
the field of literature is very rich in treas- 
ure and we can but gather a little here and 
there. We think about these things, talk 
about them; the boys recite them in concert; 
they write them from memory in blank 
books kept for this use, with attention to 
spelling, punctuation, use of capitals, ar- 
rangement of lines and matter. Two or 
three or four of these are named on the black- 
board for declamation day, which comes 
round to each lad once in two weeks, and he 
recites what is called for when he goes to the 

latform. It is desirable to have something 
in the hands of the pupils from which they 
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can get much of what is wanted. We have 
been using the three numbers of Butler’s 
Literary Selections. 

The teacher commits these selections to 
memory as well as the boys, and the book 
is hardly referred to by either after learning 
them, except to make sure of a doubtful 
word or phrase, so as to be as near “ letter 
perfect’’ as possible. The average time per 
week given to the learning of these things 
by the boys is from two to three or four hours 
—and the teacher gives more time to it than 
the average pupil. The memory is strength- 
ened by this work, and in every way good 
results from this feature of our weekly pro- 
gramme, which is continued through the 
greater part of the year. Do we forget these 
things? Of course we do. But they are 
readily recalled. It is only the phenomenal 
man that remembers everything! A very 
small proportion of the pupils have difficulty 
in committing to memory, and for these 
some allowance must be made. To hear a 
large school recite, in concert, these fine 
things one after another, by the dozen, with- 
out reference tothe book—some of them the 
choicest in all the world of literature—is out 
of the ordinary experience, even in these 
latter days of universal education, elaborate 
school curriculum, and expert school man- 
agement. 

The habit in the schools of touching the 
Bible for themselves and thinking of it on 
It is astonishing, 
now and then, when Bible characters or 
events are spoken of, to find how few pupils 
are familiar with the facts or references. 
Bible wisdom is the best the world has 
known, and in the wash and slush of printed 
matter of our time, boys and girls are grow- 
ing up in comparative ignorance of the 
Book. If you doubt it, try the next school 
you enter. Teach the boys and girls the 
first Psalm, the eighth, the twenty-third, 
the Beatitudes, the thirteenth of Corinthians, 
and other immortal things from the Bible. 
Teach them a number of the best hymns. 
Make them their own by reciting many of 
them one after another in concert and indi- 
vidually, until these are as familiar to them 
as the Lord's Prayer, and themselves as 
sure upon them as upon the multiplication 
table. 

The list of the past two years, as we take it 
from our memorandum book, might readily 
be made better, but it is good enough for 
our purpose. 


COMMITTED TO MEMORY DURING 1894-5. 


The Song of the Camp, by Bayard Taylor; 
and Enduring Influence. 

Labor is Worship, Mrs. F. S. Osgood; and 
The Nobility of Labor, Orville Dewey. 

In Memoriam, Alfred Tennyson; and 
Address at Gettysburg, Abraham Lincoln. 

The Star a Banner, Francis Scott 
Key; Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean, D. 
T. Shaw; and My Country, ’Tis of Thee, 
S. F. Smith. 


week _ is also good. 
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Abou Ben Adhem, Leigh Hunt; and The 
Boys, Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

The Passage, Uhland; and Rienzi’s Ad- 
dress to the Romans, Mrs. M. R. Mitford. 

Over the Hill, George Macdonald ; and 
Among My Books, Alexander Smith. 

Small Beginnings, Charles Mackay; and 
The North American Indians, Charles 
Sprague. 

A Psalm of Life, H. W. Longfellow; and 
Hamlet to the Players, Shakespeare. 

Once to Every Man and Nation, J. R. 
Lowell; and The Mystery of Life. 

The Chambered Nautilus, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes; and Regulus to the Roman Senate 
(in part), Epes Sargent. 

Hannah the Mother; and Regulus to the 
Roman Senate (completed). 

Oh, Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be 
Proud? William Knox; and 1st Psalm. 

To-day and To-morrow, Gerald Massey; 
and XXIII. Psalm. 

Polonius to Laertes (Hamlet), Shakspeare; 
and The Cynic, Henry Ward Beecher. 

Ulysses, Alfred Tennyson. 

The Dying Gladiator, Lord Byron; and 
13th chapter of 1st Corinthians. 

Knowing, C. P. Cranch; and Crossing the 
Rubicon, J. S. Knowles. 

To a Waterfowl, Wm. C. Bryant; Patriot- 
ism, Walter Scott. The Isle of Yew; and the 
Bible in the Nursery, Thomas De Quincey. 

The Destruction of Sennacherib, Lord 
Byron. 

The Dream of Clarence (Richard III.), 
Shakspeare. 

Marmion and Douglas, Walter Scott; 
Definite Training, John Ruskin. 

‘*The Good, Great Man;’’ and Spartacus 
to the Gladiators, Elijah Kellogg. 

Thanatopsis, Wm. Cullen Bryant; and 
XC. Psalm. 

Ozymandias, by Shelley; ‘‘ Break, Break, 
Break,’’ and The Bugle Song, Alfred Ten- 


nyson. 

The Old Oaken Bucket, Samuel Wood- 
worth; and Glory, Francis Wayland. 

Spring, Mary Howitt; and Angel Faces, 
Mrs. D. M. Mulock. 

The Drunkard, J. O. Rockwell; and the 
Falt of Wolsey (Henry VIII), Shakspeare. 

Procrastination, Edward Young; and 
Beauty of the Clouds, John Ruskin. 

Battle of Hohenlinden, Thomas Campbell; 
and The Gentleman, G. W. Doane. 

There is no Death, Edward Lytton Bulwer. 


COMMITTED TO MEMORY DURING 1895-6. 


Polonius to Laertes and Hotspur and the 
Fop, Shakspeare. 

The Dying Gladiator, Lord Byron ; and 
Enduring Influence. 

The Song of the Camp, Bayard Taylor ; 
and Our National Banner, Edward Everett. 

The Old Oaken Bucket, Samuel Wood- 
worth ; and Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean, 
D. T. Shaw. 

The Battle of Blenheim, Robert Southey ; 
and the Mystery of Life. 
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Providence, William Cowper ; and Tribute 
to Washington, W. H. Harrison. 

Cato’s Soliloquy, Joseph Addison ; and 
Among My Books, Alexander Smith. .- 

The Drunkard, J. O. Rockwell; and Work, 
Thomas Carlyle. 

God Knoweth, Mary A. Bridgman; and 
The Red Thread of Honor, W. D. Adams. 

Abou Ben Adhem, Leigh Hunt ; and Ad- 
dress at Gettysburg, Abraham Lincoln. 

The Closing Year, George D. Prentice ; 
and There is No Death, Lord Lytton. 

The Lost Chord, Adelaide A. Proctor ; and 
Hannah the Mother. 

The Charmer, Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

The City of the Living, Margaret E. 
Sangster. 

Thanatopsis, William Cullen Bryant ; and 
Brutus on the Death of Czesar, Shakspeare. 

The Relief of Lucknow, Robert Lowell ; 
and VIII Psalm. 

Over the Hill, George Macdonald; and 
The Beatitudes. 

Driving Home the Cows, Kate P. Osgood’ 
and XC Psalm. 

Now, Charles Mackay ; and Too Dear for 
the Whistle, Benjamin Franklin. 

Procrastination, Edward Young; 
Hamlet to the Players, Shakspeare. 

Dickens in Camp, Bret Harte ; and Ogg, 
the Son of Beorl, George Eliot. 

Labor is Worship, Frances S. Osgood ; 
and The Reformer, Horace Greeley. 

Small Beginnings, Charles Mackay ; and 
Fall of Wolsey, Shakspeare. 

Spring, Mary Howitt ; and Greece, Lord 
Byron. 

Oh, Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be 
Proud? William Knox. 


DURING THE CURRENT SESSION. 


The following selections have been learned 
during the current school session, some 
being given year after year that they may 
become familiar as ‘‘ household words:”’ 

Procrastination, Edward Young; and En- 
during Influence. 

Lead, Kindly Light, J. H. Newman; and 
Spartacus to the Gladiators, Elijah Kellogg. 

To Agassiz on his Fiftieth Birth-day, H. 
W. Longfellow; and Abou Ben Adhem, 
Leigh Hunt. 

In School Days, J. G. Whittier. 

The Drunkard, J. O. Rockwell; Address 
at Gettysburg, Abraham Lincoln. 

He Giveth his Beloved Sleep, Mrs. E. B. 
Browning; Polonius to Laertes, Shakspeare. 

The Passage, Uhland; Among My Books, 
Alexander Smith. 

Battle of Blenheim, Robert Southey; and 
XC. Psalm. 

Green Be the Turf, Fitz-Greene Halleck; 
and LX XXIV Psalm. 

Each and All, R. W. Emerson; and X XIII 
Psalm. 

Goody Blake and Harry Gill, William 
Wordsworth; and CX XI Psalm. 

Driving Home the Cows, Kate P. Osgood; 
and I Psalm. 


and 
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The City of the Living, Margaret E. 
Sangster; and XIII of 1 Corinthians. 

A Psalm of Life, H. W. Longfellow. 

The Touchstone, Wm. Allingham; and the 
North American Indians, Charles Sprague. 

The Closing Year, George D. Prentice; 
and Patriotism, Sir Walter Scott. 

Ring Out, Wild Bells, Alfred Tennyson; 
and The Beatitudes. 

Do the boys get great good out of it? 
Many do, to whom it will be increasing 
good through all their lives. Anything of 
which this can be said deserves to be rated 
essential. Our boys who go to college soon 
find reason to congratulate themselves upon 
knowing so many choice things in English 
literature. And boys who go higher than 
college! In our last year’s class there was 
a youth of clear brain and steady purpose, 
whe would have entered college this year 
with better preparation than any of his fel- 
lows. He was taken ill some months before 
the close of the term, and was confined to 
the house until his death a few weeks since. 
When I called to see him a day or two before 
he died, his voice had sunk to a whisper 
and he was quietly awaiting the end, glad 
to think it so near. As Isat on the side of 
his bed and talked with him of familiar 
things, I recalled his having learned the 
ninetieth Psalm, and said, ‘‘ You know the 
grand old verse, ‘Lord, thou hast been our 
dwelling-place in all generations.’’’ With 
a glad smile, ‘‘Oh, yes!’’ he whispered, 
for he could no longer speak above his 
breath, and went on with the verses that 
follow, adding eagerly, in a whisper, when 
he had ended, ‘‘ Oh, how good many of those 
sweet and noble things that we learned in 
the High School have been to me when I 
have been kept in the house all these long 
months! What pleasure it has been to 
think them over and over again!’’ He was 
dying, but these things out of his school 
life he recalled with rare gratification even 
then. Not mathematics or science or Latin 
or Greek—and he was foremost in all of these 
studies—only this! Is it good to do such 
work ? ]| think so. 

The Chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Lancaster School Board, Hon. 
John B. Warfel, is much interested in this 
work, and commits some of these things to 
memory in giving assistance at home to His 
little grandson. In Europe ona recent visit, 
while in Scotland, it was a great satisfac- 
tion to him to be able to recall page after 

age of Scott’s Lady of the Lake, in the 
localities which Sir Walter has made the 
scene of this favorite poem. He committed 
these things to memory in his younger 
days, and commends this work to the boys 
as one of the very best things in the school. 
We go a little farther than Mr. Warfel, and 
think it altogether the best thing, for its in- 
fluence in opening blind eyes to see those 
things that give the best culture, and in 
quickening the sensibilities to feel and ap- 
preciate the best things in the world ; after 
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that we put our music, vocal and instru- 
mental; after that, perhaps, Latin and 
Greek, history and botany; then mathe- 
matics, natural science, etc. All would 
not agree to this, but it is the order of 
importance in which we would name these 
subjects in our own experience. 
he New York 7ridune tells a pleasant 
story of a little girl of four years old, who, 
with her nurse, was walking at the seaside. 
They came to an inlet, and the nurse decided 
to row across, shortening the walk home. 
When the boat reached the opposite side 
she put the child ashore, knowing she was 
but a short distance from home, and rowed 
the borrowed boat back. The distance was 
short, but very rough and difficult for a 
little girl of four. She struggled on through 
the coarse grass and sand, climbing hillocks 
and impo | throngh depths. At last her 
mother saw her coming and hurried to meet 
her. She exclaimed, ‘‘Were you frightened, 
my sweet ?’’ ‘‘I felt very lost,’’ was the re- 
ply, ‘‘but I sang ‘Lead, Kindly Light,’ to 
myseif all the way.’’ Whata strong argu- 
ment this for teaching little children hymns 
and poetry that have thought in them? 
The pity of it, that the minds of children 
are filled so often with nonsense, when it 
would require no greater effort to give them 
the inspiration of good literature! Non- 
sense rhymes are good enough in their time 
and place; but let the everlasting things be 
taught as well. Can an hour or more be 
spent to better purpose than in committing 
is beautiful. poem to memory? It was 
written by John Henry Newman in 1833. 


Lead, kindly Light amid th’ encircling gloom, 
Lead Thou me ou ; 

The night is dark, and I am far from home, 
Lead Thou me on. 

Keep Thou my feet ; I do not ask to see 

The distant scene; one step enough for me. 


I was not ever thus, nor prayed that Thou 
Shouldst lead me on; 

I loved to choose and see my path; but now 
Lead Thou me on. 

I loved the garish day; and, spite of fears, 

Pride ruled my will; remember not past years. 


So long Thy power hath blest me, sure it still 
Will lead me on, 

O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night be gone. 

And with the morn those angel faces smile, 

Which I have lov’d long since, and lost awhile. 


Do we as teachers hesitate to begin so 
good a work because it involves unusual 
effort? Let us rather think of the end ; for, 
like good St. Christopher, we ‘‘labor for 
eternal life’’—for them and for ourselves. In 
the Heart of Midlothian, when Jeanie Deans 
makes her touching appeal to Queen Caro- 
line for the life of her sister, she says—and 
the heart of the world has felt that appeal: 
** When the hour of death comes, that comes 
to high and low—lang and late may it be 
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your !—oh, my lady, then it is not what we 
ave done for ourselves, but what we have 
done for others,,that we think on most 
pleasantly.’’ 





Mr. McCaskey then gave the teachers a 
very simple and ready method of learning, 
or teaching a class or school, a poem ina 
very short time, and of knowing and_ plac- 
ing the stanzas in their proper order. Long- 
fellow’s Birthday Poem to Agassiz was 
selected. A key-word or phrase was taken 
from the first line of each verse, as italicized 
in the poem given below, and numbered 
on the fingers or in the air, and upon 
these eight words the Institute was drilled 
rapidly so as to recall them promptly, then 
the line, then the entire verse, backwards 
and forwards in the order of the lines. until 
finally the whole poem was learned in a 
short time. It was an interesting, and very 
suggestive and helpful exercise. He does 
not have much respect for any system of 
mnemonics, but regards the matter of mem- 
orizing as so much work to be done, — 
advantage of any helps that may be ha 
from words or phrases, or rhymes, or length 
of lines, in the poem itself. 


mo 


THE FIFTIETH BIRTHDAY OF AGASSIZ. 
MAY 28, 1857. 








It was fifty years ago 

"In the pleasant month of May 

In the beautiful Pays de Vaud, 
A child in its cradle lay. 


And nature, he old nurse, took 
The child upon her knee, 

Saying: ‘‘ Here is a story-book 
Thy Father has written for thee.’’ 


‘* Come, wander with me,”’ she said, 
‘Into regions yet untrod ; 
And read what is still unread 
In the manuscripts of God.’’ 


And he wandered away and away 
With Nature, the dear old nurse, 

Who sang to him night and day 
The rhymes of the nniverse. 


And whenever ¢he way seemed long, 
Or his heart began to fail, 

She would sing a more wonderful song, 
Or tell a more marvelous tale. 


So she keeps him still @ chi/d, 
And will not let him go, 

Though at times his heart beats wild 
For the beautiful Pays de Vaud ; 


Though at times he hears im his dreams 
The Ranz des Vaches of old, 

And the rush of mountain streams 
From glaciers clear and cold. 


And the mother at home says ‘‘ Hark ! 
For his voice I listen an 
It is growing late and dark, 

And my boy does not return !”” 


yearn ; 
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THE INFLUENCE OF PRAISE. 





BY MARY E. CANNING. 





ANY educators of the present day 
iV. have a theory that if children who 
have tried their very best be prevented 
from knowing when their work is bad, 
they will soon improve; this improvement 
increasing with a corresponding increase 
in power. This theory is being tested at 
the Philadelphia Normal School, and 
whether it be true or not, certain it is 
that nothing is more helpful toward a 
useful and happy life than real honest 
praise. 

The theory, held by some, that to 
praise a person only fills him with vanity 
and so prevents greater effort, is a mis- 
taken one. The thought that he never 
does and never can do anything well will 
prove discouraging to even the stoutest 
hearted; while on the other hand, to one 
who is striving to do well, the knowledge 
that he is succeeding will act as a power- 
ful incentive, goading him on to achieve 
still greater success. 

With children, especially, praise is a 
necessity. Nothing is more discouraging 
to a child than the thought that every- 
thing he does is either wrong or, at best, 
nothing above the ordinary. To have 
everything he does taken as a matter of 
course, his best efforts meeting with no 
approval, will soon lead him to cease his 
efforts altogether. While a word of 
praise, or it may be only an approving 
glance or smile, will cause the little face 
to light up with pleasure, and because he 
knows that his mother or his teacher likes 
to see him doing well, he resolves to do 
still better in the future. 

Teachers should know the value of 
praise from their own experience. If a 
teacher feels that she is not winning the 
hearts of her scholars, she becomes dis- 
couraged; but if she knows that they 
think her the very best teacher in the 
school, that they speak of her to their 
parents and friends, she is at once lifted 
up and stimulated to greater effort in 
their behalf. Nor does this praise from 
her little ones lead to any feeling of 
vanity. On,the contrary, it brings a 
sense of the deepest humility and a firm 
resolution to be worthy the loving trust 
of the children under her care. If praise 
can so influence the teacher, it has a still 
greater influence on the scholar. 
Extravagant flattery is to be avoided. 


RECOLLECTIONS. 
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The child must not be made to feel that 
he can do everything better than his fel- 
lows, nor must he be made to think that 
wrong is right; but when he does well, 
encourage him to go on trying to do well 


always. Paint the right in such beauti- 
ful colors that the wrong will be entirely 
lost to sight, or, in other words, aim to 
cultivate the positive side of the child’s 
character and the negative side will take 
care of itself. Instead of constantly hold- 
ing up before the children the things 
which they should not do, let us teach 
them those things that they should do, 
and encourage them by sincere, judicious 
praise.—American Journal of Education. 


RECOLLECTIONS. 








BY W. H. VENABLE. 


TEACHER of whom I think with 

particular satisfaction was John P. 
Hole, who, I believe, became an influen- 
tial and justly honored educator in North- 
ern Ohio. I trust he is still engaged in 
the noblest of professions, and would be 
glad to renew his acquaintance. As I 
remember Mr. Hole, he was modest 
almost to shyness, a fact which did not 
prevent his patrons and pupils from dis- 
covering his intellectual and moral merits. 
He was tall and slender, and he also 
wore a long linen coat, such as is called , 
aduster. I associate this summer garment 
with his memory from the circumstance 
that he came to my father’s house on 
Saturday with his outer pockets filled 
with spring beauties, violets, and other 
wild flowers, which floral treasures he 
had deposited where he supposed they 
would not be observed by any unsenti- 
mental farmer, who might, on discover- 
ing such a sign of the school-master’s 
weakness, report him as effeminate, and 
therefore unfit for the stern duties of his 
office. The prejudice which many of the 
country people, both men and women, 
of strict Puritanic or plain Quaker train- 
ing, manifested against flowers and other 
beautiful objects in nature and art, I 
often think about with wonder. The 
best service which Mr. Hole did for 
the school and the neighborhood was 
this : he kept for sale at the lowest prices 
a few good books, choice works of the 
highest literary value. His store was 
hidden away under the sloping lid of his 
big desk; and now and then a pupil was- 
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induced to make a small purchase, not 
for the enrichment of the seller’s pocket, 
but to increase the wealth of the buyer’s 
mind. I remember begging of my 
mother a silver dollar, which, with 
throbbing eagerness, I exchanged for a 
copy of Irving’s Sketch Book, bound in 
green cloth. 

In the period of which I write, men 
only were considered competent to con- 
duct the education of children in com- 
mon schools. The ‘‘old fogy’’ element 
of our district was much disturbed when 
a woman, Miss Mary Ann Janney, was 
chosen by the directors to manage the 
Ridgeville school during a summer term. 
The lady’s administration proved a 
phenomenonal succees. I take occasion 
to record my testimony that Miss Janney, 
a born lady, quiet, dignified, with the 
refined culture which comes from living 
in a home filled with books, and the 
stimulating influence of parents and con- 
genial brothers and sisters, was one of 
the best teachers I ever knew. 

The several instructors were fully com- 
petent to discharge all the duties of their 
profession, but, at the time of their ser- 
vice in Ridgeville, I was too young, or, 
at least not sufficiently developed, to ap- 
preciate them, or to realize the precious- 
ness of my opportunity. I had no con- 
sciousness of learning or of being taught. 
I was inert, passive, a creature being 
done-for by everybody and everything, 
but doing nothing of my own impulse 
and desire. My intellectual faculties had 
scarcely been aroused. My passions had 
taken no special direction ; my will had 
not applied itself to the task of control- 

ling myself. The man to whose skill 
and enthusiasm I ascribe the awakening 
of my studious powers made his advent 
on the tenth of November in 1852. 

This man was Mr. Isaac S. Morris, 
now editor of the Miami Helmet, Piqua, 
Ohio, then an ambitious young fellow 
fresh from the classes of Farmers’ College 
near Cincinnati, in which inspiring insti- 
tution he had been strongly influenced by 
Professor Alphonso Wood, the distin- 
guished botanist. Morris entered upon 
the work of teaching with all his mind 
and with all his soul, and with all his 
might, and, I may add, he loved his 
work and his pupils as he loved himself, 
if not more. Without neglecting the re- 
quired branches, he introduced new sub- 
jects of study and infused a new spirit 
into the modes of learning. We lived in 
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the midst of nature, having eyes that did 
not see and ears that did not hear. But 
he removed the scales from our sight and 
opened all our senses to the ingress of 
real knowledge, the fundamental knowl- 
edge upon which ail books must depend. 
Especially did he make of botany a scien- 
tific pursuit, an enthusiasm and a delight. 
Morris was the first of my teachers to 
provoke a spirit of inquiry; he showed his 
pupils how things happen, and asked us 
to discover why. Once in a while he 
would write on the blackboard some 
question to the whole school, designed to 
pique curiosity and to set the brains in 
action. ‘‘ Why do cold fingers ache!’’ 
was the inscription we saw on the wall 
one frosty morning, when we came to our 
desks benumbed by the outside cold. 

Mr. Morris’s educational energy was 
not limited to the nine or ten hours daily 
given to his pupils in school. He led us 
to battle of evenings against competing 
schools in contests of spelling, a species 
of scholastic warfare which still survived 
in the neighborhood. The boys and girls 
of our district had an unshaken faith that 
our master could out-spell any other; I 
never knew him to miss a word. He 
was our captain, and led us to many vic- 
tories and some defeats. I was wounded 
deeply at the battle of Salem, in which I 
went down betrayed by the treacherous 
word demesne, in which I transposed the 
absurd s to the wrong side of the zx. But 
all the hosts of the enemy were slain by 
the same weapon. Finally, Morris 
handled it right. 

Better than any spelling-school was the 
never-to-be-forgotten debating society 
which Mr. Morris started, and not only 
started, but kept going during the entire 
period of his residence in Ridgeville. I 
am tempted to decide that that debating 
society was the best thing that ever came 
to our rural community. It taught 
everybody a little of everything, and set 
even the dullest to meditating on subjects 
the most vital and invigorating. We 
met every Saturday evening in the school- 
house ; every seat was filled, and, on ex- 
citing occasions, the aisles were crowded 
with standing auditors. The schoolboys 
were encouraged to participate in the ex- 
ercises. I will not dwell upon the tempt- 
ing theme, further than to say that, under 
the persuasive urgency of Perry Bunnel, 
Dr. Stokes and others, I precipitated my 
maiden speech upon an applauding audi- 
ence in the course of a heated discussion 
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on the resolution: ‘‘’The American Gov- 
ernment should intervene in behalf of 
Kossuth and oppressed Hungary.”’ Itis 
needless to say that my oration was on 
the side of liberty or death. When I 
rose I found my knees shaking as if they 
had an ague, and when I sat down, my 
heart thumped faster than the drum-beats 
of a reveille. It was a delirious agony, 
but our side beat. 

The story, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, was 
published serially from June 1851 to 
April 1852, in the ational Eva, a Wash- 
ington newspaper edited by Dr. Gamaliel 
Bailey. Mr. Morris was perhaps the only 
subscriber to this journal in Warren 
county. Though not given to reading 
fiction, he was fascinated by this wonder- 
ful tale, and called the attention of my 
father to the most wonderful and power- 
ful romance of the period. The files of 
his copy of the paper were sent to our 
house, and we all eagerly read the suc- 
cessive chapters.—Ohio Ed. Monthly. 


—_ 
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IS TEACHING A PROFESSION? 





BY DR. LEWIS R. HARLEY. 


F teaching is not a profession, the fault 
lies to a great extent with those en- 
gaged in educational work. The other 
professions, such as law and medicine, 
are guarded by an unwritten code of 
honor that all lawyers and physicians in 
good standing obey. The following will 
serve as a good illustration: Lawyers do 
not advertise beyond the mere announce- 
ment of a professional card in the news- 
papers. Anything more than this is 
considered an undue solicitation for 
business, tending to lower the dignity of 
the attorney. The same is true in medi- 
cine. Extensive advertising will at once 
bring the physician into disrepute, and 
the various county and state medical 
societies have on different occasions taken 
vigorous action along this line. 

But as far as educational work is con- 
cerned, facts clearly indicate that teach- 
ing is not guarded by any code of pro- 
fessional ethics. Take the style of ad- 
vertisement of many of our institutions of 
learning as an illustration: The high 
class college and university do not ad- 
vertise at all, beyond the mere announce- 
ment of examination dates, term opening, 
etc. This is right, and it shows that our 
leading institutions have set a good pro- 
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fessional example. But there are schools 
and schools. I have before me the ad- 
vertisements of certain institutions of 
learning, which more nearly resemble the 
barn-door poster of the hippodrome. A 
certain school announces the largest 
buildings in the world ; a healthy town ; 
passenger elevators to all floors; positions- 
guaranteed to all graduates. Another 
declares itself to be ‘‘the pride of its. 
friends and the envy of its enemies.”’ , 

In this State some of our institutions of 
learning conduct a house-to-house solici- 
tation for students, and this is another 
cause tending to degrade the profession. 
The fakir peddles his wares along the 
streets, but educators should not be re- 
duced to this disreputable level. Profes- 
sors (?) of some of these schools pay visits 
through the counties and make them- 
selves odious to the community by dictat- 
ing to parents to what school they should 
send their children. 

What can we expect from teachers, 
when institutions of learning set such an 
example as this? ‘The school should be 
the fountain from which the highest 
educational and professional ideals flow. 
Buildings do not make the school, for 
education is not measured by the cubic 
yard. Socrates taught in the crowded 
streets; Plato in the Academic Gardens; 
Aristotle in the shady porches of the 
Lyceum, while the greatest of all teach- 
ers ‘‘had not where to lay His head.’”’ A 
school is to be commended for letting the 
world know in a modest way what excel- 
lence it possesses, but this can best be 
done through its silent influence upon the 
human mind. The teacher is the living 
force. In after years, the student will 
remember but very little about the size of 
the school building and its material 
appliances; the only lasting impression 
will be the good influence of the teacher. 

As the true teacher turns away with 
disgust from the exaggerated advertise- 
ment of the average school, he may re- 
ceive a purer inspiration in the life of Dr. 
Higbee. Dr. Higbee spent his most 
profitable days in Mercersburg College, 
Pennsylvania, a little institution unknown 
to the world; but the pupils who sat at 
the feet of this great teacher probably had 
a better opportunity than those who 
attend the schools that advertise as the 
largest in the world. 

The school depends on the teacher—a 
fact that a great many institutions fail to 
realize in preparing their advertisements 
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If this fact were taken into consideration, 
many institutions of learning would com- 
mand more respect, and the influence 
upon the professional life of the teachers 
would be vast.— School Education. 


OUR RELATION TO OUR NORMAL 
SCHOOL.* 





BY J. R. FLICKINGER. 


ASSUME, in the beginning, that Nor- 
mal School is here used in a generic 
sense; that the relation of ‘‘ourselves’’ to 
that generic school is a friendly one. I 
deem these assumptions necessary, be- 
cause in an interstate meeting with school 
men representing diverse educational 
systems, it would be impolitic to make 
the treatment of any subject specific. My 
second assumption is for the purpose, not 
of avoiding ‘‘storm-centres,”’ but of em- 
phasizing that altruism which I know 
does abide in the hearts of all true edu- 
cators, 
I shall address myself to-day to just 
two of the phases of the subject: the re- 
lation of the Normal School to the coun- 


try and smaller borough schools, and its 


relation to the city high school. This 
latter phase, some of you may think, is 
the point of divergence, and I shall there- 
fore pass it for the present. This method 
of presentation will permit me to formu- 
late my line of thought in accordance 
with my own experience, that of a Penn- 
sylvania Normal School teacher, which 
fact must be borne in mind throughout 
every part of this paper. 

What have the Normal Schools of 
Pennsylvania done for the country and 
smaller borough schools? The answer 
to this, and the one which comes up in 
the mind of every teacher that has an in- 
telligent knowledge on the subject, is 
that they have done more to elevate such 
schools and to raise their ideals, and to 
infuse proper pedagogical aims, than all 
other agencies since the origin of Normal 
Schools in this state. For years prior to 
the original Normal School law in 1857, 
the constant wail of the School Depart- 
ment and of all who had an intelligent 
interest in the schools, was the low 
standard, the inefficiency of the teachers, 
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the general lack of aim and method. Of 
course, no adequate remedy for all these 
evils has yet been found, but immeasur- 
able improvement has been made, and 
most of this we claim for the Normal 
School. 

In 1855, State Superintendent Curtin 
said, in referring to the defects and wants 
of the system, ‘‘ The leading feature of 
every report emanating from this depart- 
ment for 20 years, is the want of a suffi- 
cient number of well-qualified teachers.’’ 
Three years later and one year after the 
act creating Normal Schools had been 
passed, Supt. Hickok said, ‘‘The Act 
itself is a noble monument of legislative 
wisdom and forecast. Its influence, even 
in advance of its actual operation, has 
been to elevate the character of the com- 
mon schools, and enhance the reputation 
of the State.”’ 

These quotations indicate the early 
condition of affairs. ‘The remedy seemed 
to be found in what was then the Normal 
idea, and the friends of education in our 
state proposed to incorporate it into our 
school system; and they did it, although 
it was twenty years after Horace Mann 
had applied the same remedy to the 
schools of the ‘‘ Old Bay State.’’ Liberal 
legislatures aided in increasing the num- 
ber of schools from time to time, until the 
system, to-day, embraces thirteen schools 
enrolling each year an average atten- 
dance of 6500 pupils. The equip- 
ments of these schools are in most in- 
stances extensive and valuable. Since 
the establishment of the first one, they 
have educated over 116,000 pupils, at an 
average cost per pupil of only $19.00. In 
thirty-nine years, they have graduated 
11,000 students, and 33% per cent of 
these are still teaching. They have 
trained 8,000 of the whole number of 
teachers now in service in the public 
schools of the state. It has been esti- 
mated that there are, besides, 1,600 Nor- 
mal trained teachers, teaching in private 
schools, colleges, and Normal Schools in 
Pennsylvania. 

The twelfth Normal District of Penn- 
sylvania, which our own school at Edin- 
boro has the honor to represent, includes 
the important counties of Erie, Crawford, 
Mercer, Venango, and Lawrence, aggre- 
gating a population of almost 300,000 
people, and this is the average district in 
population, there being six districts in the 
state with a less population. In these 
five counties, there are also eight cities 
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and boroughs having city superintendents, 
and all of them, with one or two excep- 
tions, having superior High Schools, with 
four year courses. The graduates of 
thsse high schools are able to enter the 
Freshman class in our better colleges. 
The entire teaching force in all of these 
schools in this district, is 1918, of which 
number 1482 are properly designated 
country school teachers, of which latter 
number 664, or 42.9 per cent., are Normal 
educated. 

In the city schools, the per cent. is much 
less, but as compared with those who are 
college educated, it stands at about two 
to one in favor of the Normal Schools. 

Figures do not prove everything, but 
they afford a basis for inference. If 43 
per cent. of the teachers in the rural pub- 
lic schools in these five counties have 
been trained in one special kind of school, 
the influence of that school, it is fair to 
infer, must be a very potent factor, in this 
section of the Commonwealth, in the 
education of our children. They were 
created as training schools for teachers, 
and the records show that they have 
come nearer fulfilling their mission than 
any other class of schools that have ever 
received the fostering care of this or any 
other state. 

Our critics say that if we are profes- 
sional schools, we should do no academic 
work.. My friends, I dislike to take your 
time to meet this argument, for it has 
been controverted so often that every 
teference to it seems trite. Do our 
iconoclasts know of any so-called profes- 
sional schools that are wholly free from 
such criticism? The intelligent can 
answer this question for themselves, and 
the answer isa sufficient refutation to that, 
the superficial side of the criticism. 
There is another and deeper answer to 
it. Academic work has a professional 
side also, and this fact is now admitted, 
hence the highest and best pedagogical 
orthodoxy would have it in our Normal 
Schools. 

Hear the report of the Committee of 
Fifteen: ‘‘It is not necessary to press the 
argument that many enter Normal and 
training schools with such slight prepa- 
ration as to require instruction in acad- 
emic subjects. . . . Academic work done 
as a means of illustrating and enforcing 
professional truth, has its place in a pro- 
fessional school. . . . Professional study 
(z. e., of a subject) differs widely from 
academic study. In the one a science is 
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studied in its relation to a studying mind; 
in the other, in reference to its principles 
and applications. The aim of one kind 
of study is power to apply; of the other, 
power to present. ... How much 
broader is the teacher who takes both 
the academic and the professional: he 
who learns that he may know, and he 
who learns that he may teach, are stand- 
ing in quite different attitudes.”’ 

We have digressed in order to bring 
before this body the current criticisms. 
Reverting now to our query as to what 
benefit they have been to the rural 
schools (and this class constitutes fifty- 
one per cent. of the whole number of 
teachers), we answer again, and more em- 
phatically than before, that they are the 
life and the inspiration of this class of 
schools. They have increased the effi- 
ciency of the teachers incalculably, and 
they have aroused a professional spirit 
that is rich in promise, and abiding in 
character. Our County Superintendents 
have been helped in their efforts to raise 
the standard, and Normal graduates, 
with at least some professional skill, and 
in some instances with a great deal of 
it, are filtering down into the very low- — 
est of our schools, and are centres of the 
right sort of influence. 

While the Normal Schools are thus 
helping the lowest grade of schools, they 
are also influencing their bright students 
to finish their professional and academic 
work in the college and university. Yes- 
terday a young man who graduated in 
1894 from our school told me that he, 
with six other of our recent graduates, 
were students fin Allegheny College in 
this city. And this is one case in only 
one of our Normal Schools; what might 
the other twelve schools say on the point? 

If all the schools of our: grand old 
Commonwealth had the same catholicity 
they manifest, the harmony would be 
perfect. Our legal status in the system 
is assured, but our logical status is some- 
what obscure on account of the lack of 
unity of purpose in the legislative mind. 
Our entire educational architecture has 
been, and still continues to be, of a com- 
posite type, hence the lack of apparent 
homogeneity. There is an abiding pur- 
pose in it all, but some of us fail to see 
the point of contact and the relation of the 
parts. 

This brings me up to that second phase 
of my subject: the High School and the 
Normal School. This point I would 
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prefer to leave to abler hands, but as the 
subject was not of my own choosing, I do 
not feel at liberty to omitit. However, I 
believe that there is a harmonious rela- 
tion here as elsewhere, if we only choose 
to see it. It is possible that the point of 
contact is not clearly defined. To me it 
seems that the chief evil arising from the 
lack of correlation between them has its 
most serious consequences in the time 
lost to the pupil. A High School gradu- 
ate, even though he has more Latin, 
Science, or Mathematics than a Normal 
Senior, by law, must still take the Senior 
year in the Normal. Here, of course, is 
a loss of time; but are not most High 
School graduates deficient in Mental and 
Social Science? Have our High Schools 
the time to give Psychology a pedagogical 
coloring, and have they the right, if they 
would, to give this professional turn to 
their work? They have, at most, a 
limited number of students that are look- 
ing forward to teaching, and it might be 
unwise to attempt Normal methods in 
Psychology or History. Institutional 
History study begins in the Kindergarten 
and shades all the professional work of the 
Normal School. 


It is possible that when our High 
Schools adopt more uniform courses, that 
the Normal Schools can then correlate in 


a satisfactory way. Normal trained 
teachers are found in our High Schools in 
this part of Pennsylvania, and the Super- 
intendents of several of the cities are 
honored graduates of our own Normal 
School. Surely, the Normal training was 
no bar to their advancement even though 
the stimulus received from it did impel 
them to go through college. 

I can admit that our law makers have 
failed to define clearly the relation of 
these schools, but it is only a matter of 
detail which time will remedy. Every 
county and city Superintendent, every 
High School principal, yes, every College 
President, has a tangible, living, and 
harmonious relation to the Normal 
School. I pray for the day when every 
public school in the state will demand 
more scholarship for its teachers than the 
Normal Elementary Course affords, for 
then every prospective teacher will be 
compelled to take the Regular Normal 
Course of three years, which not only 
affords much more advanced work, but is 
sufficiently advanced to qualify students 
to enter college. 

Graduates in that course could pass 
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into the Freshman class with very few 
substitutions. If our public schools once 
demand this grade of diploma, both the 
High School and the College would be 
satisfied, and what is of still more import- 
ance, the standard of education would be 
infinitely higher. 

The graduate of our best High School 
has probably received superior advantages 
along academic lines, when compared 
with the Normal Elementary graduate. 
He has gone deeper into most of his sub- 
jects; in other words he has more intel- 
lectual culture, at least in language and 
natural science. ‘Therefore asa scholastic 
product, he would be more finished. 

Suppose, however, that you should — 
place him in the public schools where his 
higher knowledge would not be in demand. 
Suppose, then, that he is without that 
professional veneer (if you please) that is 
a part of the Normal student’s equipment; 
are the chances, can they be, as favorable 
for his success, other things being equal ? 
Candor on both sides will relegate such 
frivolous contention to the limbo of dead 
issues. 

Better to think wrongly than not to 
think at all, if ‘‘habit’’ in education is a 
fact and not a theory. Better that you 
try, even if lamely, to master pedagogy, 
than not to know its value or importance 
toa teacher. This of course applies to all 
classes of teachers that have not had pro- 
fessional training. Know all you can, 
and, above all, know how to present what 
you know. The Normal teacher will go 
as far as any university professor in 
accepting this dogma. 

Necessity compels us to limit the knowl- 
edge side of our Normal Schools to the 
elements. When the market demands 
eggs, we had better not be ‘‘long’’ on 
butter. When the sentiment for higher 
scholarship in our public school teachers 
actualizes itself into a higher school tax, 
the graduates of our Normals will have 
not only more knowledge, but higher 
pedagogical skill. 

It must not be forgotten that the pro- 
fessional side, both in theory and practice, 
in all of our Normals, is of a high order. 
The science and history of Education are 
well taught, mostly by men who are not 
only graduates ofour best colleges, but who 
have done post-graduate work in native 
or foreign universities. 

Can you ask more than this? The 
Model or practice school, in almost every 
instance, is presided over by a principal 
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who has been specially selected on ac- 
count of eminent fitness. In these 
schools, our student teachers, under a 
critic teacher, apply their scientific theory, 
by teaching for a full year actual classes, 
and actual studies to living and moving 
American children. Each year a thous- 
and or more of these young people go 
out from our thirteen Normal Schools and 
into the public schools. They are a full 
regiment of reasonably skilled workmen. 
They are enthusiastic and in earnest, and 
who can measure the power of their in- 
fluence? If they do nothing else than 
increase the fervor for better things in 
education, they would well earn their 
positions. The unity of educational aim 
in our Normal Schools has concentrated 
the heretofore varied aims of our teachers. 
Will-culture has made ethical training 
the paramount aim. Effective virtue 
actualizing itself in character is an idea of 
all schools, but it means everything to the 
nation. No grade of school, of course, 
has acopyright on the will-training theory 
of modern education, but it is only 
through the Normal graduate that it can 
be diffused among our elementary schools 
in town and country. While on this 
phase of the question, it is well to remark 
that in no other grade of schools, be they 
private or public, sectarian or secular, 
college or university, are the moral quali- 
ties of their students looked into as care- 
fully asin the Normal. Every diploma 
is, relatively, a badge of good character, 
and in most instances it can be safely 
accepted as such. 

Within a year, a high and honored 
official of this state, through the public 
press, gave expression to a criticism that 
needs a moment’s attention, and with that 
I will close. 

He charges, in brief, that our Normal 
Schools were not keeping up with the 
times, and hence were losing their former 
influential position. As to the latter 
statement, what I have already said will 
be a sufficient answer. That they were 
falling behind the other portion of the 
educational world, Iam not prepared to 
admit. One of the strongest evidences of 
their vitality is their material prosperity. 
To-day they aggregate more students 
than ever before in their history. ‘Their 
faculties are stronger, and through the 
individual members of their respective 
faculties, they constitute three-fourths of 
the present Institute instructors, a class 
of men who have always been the chief 
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purveyors of the latest educational fads 
and theories. On these instructors rural 
teachers chiefly depend for what is new in 
education. Certainly, stand-still teachers 
do not have fads. If our curriculum is 
elementary in its various courses, an act 
of the legislature will remedy that. How- 
ever, I rather indicate the criticism than 
try to answer it at length; every intelli- 
gent teacher can add cumulative evidence 
to what has been said. 

Whatever issue there may be to-day 
among Pennsylvania school men, after all 
is said, it chiefly arises, first, on accound 
of the lapping over of the High and 
Normal School courses, and second, that 
the graduate in the elementary course in 
the Normal has not sufficient scholarship 
to pass into the Freshman class. These 
are the ‘‘storm centre’’ points to which I 
referred, and it is here that wisdom and 
not destructive criticism is needed. 

I have indicated in a general way what 
I believe would help to obviate this, viz., 
uniformity of the High School courses, 
and next, one year added to the Normal 
course. There may be other and better 
methods of correcting the present defects, 
but these are.all that occur tome. When 
all is said, however, the fact remains that 
the relation of the Normal School to all 
other portions of our system is not only 
intimate and helpful, but most important, 
and absolutely necessary for the common 
schools of the state, the very class of 
schools designated in the title of the 
original act. 


aiiies 
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BY WILLIAM HAWLEY SMITH. 


Dr. E. E. HALE, of Boston, has recently 
written one of the most remarkable papers 
on teaching that have been put into type in 
manyalongday. You will find it in the 
Atlantic Monthly for October, 1896, and it 
will well repay a most careful reading. It 
is an account of his life as a student at 
Harvard, ‘‘sixty years since,’’ and it is 
as accurate as a photograph. Init ‘‘de- 
fects and excrescences show just as plainly 
as virtues do,’’ a thing which does not 
often happen in reminiscences of this sort, 
more’s the pity. But it is things as they 
were that the true historian will tell when 
he records the past, and not things as they 
might have been. The simple truth is 
the greatest thing in the world. 
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And the one thing that stands out be- 
fore all else in Dr. Hale’s narrative is the 
story he tells of how little he was really 
taught in school. He rings the changes 
on this in several almost startling ways, 
and finally sums it all up in the following 
words: 

‘*Mr. Edward Everett’s epigram is per- 
fectly true, that in general a teacher is a 
person who hears you recite a lesson which 
somebody else has taught you.’’ 

When I read this sentence it took in- 
stant and entire possession of me, for it so 
perfectly expressed a fact that I have pain- 
fully observed scores, not to say hundreds 
of times, ever since I have been big enough 
and old enough to look on and see the 
work that is done in school-rooms. In- 
deed, as I look back on my own work as 
a teacher, I find no short-coming that 
stares me in the face as does the little 
real teaching Idid. The ‘‘ government’’ 
of my school, the matters of attendance, 
whispering, discipline, and all ‘‘ rules and 
regulations ’’’ whatsoever, all my failures 
in these lines slink into niches and cor- 
ners, are forgotten, for the most part, in 
the presence of the memory that will not 
down of the poor teaching I was guilty of. 

It is written in the book that ‘‘ the chil- 
dren of this world are wiser in their gen- 
eration than the children of light,’’ and 
I guess it is true. For, when I go out 
among folks who are counted just com- 
mon, every-day ‘‘ children of this world,”’ 
and see them at work teaching, I have 
found many teachers there who could give 
‘*pointers’’ to more than one professor 
of pedagogy that I have seen at his work 
in a normal, or a training school. And 
there ason is this. These children-of-this- 
world teachers are obliged to bring the 
test of successful results to their work! 

Thus, I went into a school for teaching 
bicycle riding the other day, and I saw 
some very delightful and instructive peda- 
gogy there. They didn’t have any writ- 
ten examinations every few days, and 
there were no exhaustive and exhausting 
memory tests put upon the pupils. The 
thing that the pupils came to that scnool 
for was to learn to ride a wheel, and it 
was the business of the teachers to teach 
them to ride a wheel, not merely to have 
them recite how well some one else had 
taught them to ride! I respectfully sub- 
mit that this is just as I have stated it, 
and if is, it will bear thinking about. 
And it will not do for these teachers of 
the wheel to rest content if they merely 
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give their pupils an opportunity to 
learn to ride. They must actually teach 
them so that they become masters of the 
machine, can go out on the road, dodge 
teams, ride through ruts, go safely over 
bad places, and a hundred and one simi- 
lar things. ‘They must make their pupils 
attain such results, or their school will 
go into ‘‘ innocuous desuetude’’ in a very 
short time. 

Now, how do these children-of-this- 
world teachers, most of whom don’t know 
what the word pedagogy means, go to 
work to attain the desired results ? Why, 
they put their pupils to riding, first, last 
and all the time; and they make them- 
selves useful in helping them to learn to 
ride. To this end they have scores of 
devices, all worked out with the sole 
purpose of securing the one thing they 
seek to attain. 

Thus, I saw a very clever arrangement 

for pupils who are unusually clumsy or 
timid. (And these have to be provided 
for. You can’t teach them all in the 
same way, not even to ride a wheel.) 
There is a slim, agile, wiry girl over 
there (the boys will learn to ride by 
themselves, anyway—no need of a school 
for them), who will learn her lesson 
at almost a single mounting. She catches 
the trick ‘‘intuitively.’’ But on the 
other side of the room is a bouncing 
and dumpy maiden who will tip the beam 
at twelve stone, or thereabouts, and what 
of her? She must be taught to ride, too, 
for that is what she (or her folks) have 
paid the money for, and they must get 
returns for their outlay. So the teacher 
has to get that result. How does he do 
it? Watch him, and learn a bit of peda- 
gogy. 
This pupil has to have some special 
care, and she getsit. The teacher gets 
her a wheel that is not built like the 
others ; or rather, one that has appur- 
tancesand appliances that ordinary wheels 
do not have. Across the handle bar 
there is bolted a long steel rod that sticks 
out about three feet, right and left, and 
which curves downward almost to the 
floor. On each end of this rod there is a 
wheel that will touch the floor if the 
bicycle careens to one side. In other 
words, it is a wheel that cannot tip over ; 
and the teacher puts the timid, fat girl 
on this thing, and starts her out on. it. 

Now, it is true that this wheel is not at 
all what she will ultimately ride. One 
could scarcely run it a block on an ordi- 
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nary street, especially as it is adjusted for 
her when she first mounts; for the side 
wheels are hard down upon the floor, and 
on an uneven surface you couldn’t make 
it go at all, geared in this way; but she 
is not now to ride on an uneven surface, 
and this teacher who never studied peda- 
gogy as a science has learned from ex- 
perience that he must go slow, and give 
his pupil one thing ata time. The girl 
must learn to pedal first, and if he tries to 
make her do that and balance herself at 
the same time, the chances are many to 
one that he will fail on both counts. 

And now watch the outset. He helps 
the girl into the saddle and gets her 
squarely seated, her hands and feet in 
place, and then tells her to pedal. She 
obeys, to the best of her ability, and the 
wheel begins to move backwards! (Fact! 
I saw it just the other day!) The girl 
began by treading down with the wrong 
foot and the wrong way, and the wheel 
backed up instead of going forward. 

And what did the teacher do then? 
Mark her zero, and take her off the wheel, 
or tell her she must study harder? Not 
a bitof it. He came to her side and said: 


*‘ Never mind! You'll get it shortly. It 


is all new, but you’ll get there! Now you 
should always begin to push down when 
the foot is at its highest point, and also 
just as it begins to move forward.’’ 

I thought he told that pretty well, but 
when the girl tried she couldn’t do it! 
And then what? This: ‘‘Now I’ll help 
you a little, and tell you which foot to 
push down with.”’ 

He pushed the wheel ahead a bit, and 
said, as they went, ‘‘ Left foot,’’ ‘‘ Right 
foot,’’ ‘‘ Left foot,’ ‘‘ Right foot.’’ And 
still she couldn’t get it! Whatthen? He 
stood‘and looked at her a minute, for it 
was evidently a case the like of which he 
had never met before, and I am sure none 
of the text-books on wheel-teaching made 
mention of the like, anywhere; and then 
he did this: Standing at her side he 
put one of his hands on her right knee, 
and his other hand on her left knee, 
said: ‘‘ Now we’ll get it,’’ and started 
ahead, bearing down on her knees alter- 
nately with his hands, and actually mak- 
ing her, by sheer foree, go through the 
motions that she must master. I think 
he worked a quarter of an hour with that 
girl before she got far enough along so 
that she could move her feet in the right 
direction without his physical help. But 
he kept at it, patiently, skillfully, till 
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presently he got her so that she could 
work with only one of his hands on one of 
her knees, and meantime he said, as they 
went, ‘‘right,”’ ‘‘left,’’ ‘‘right,’’ “‘left,’’ 
over and over again. After a while he 
removed the one hand, but still counted 
‘‘right,’’ ‘‘left,”’ for her, and at the end 
of a half hour she had so far progressed 
that she could do her own counting, and 
make her feet obey—most of the time! 
She made breaks, now and then, as I 
watched her. They always will for a 
while, but they must be brought to suc- 
cessful results, for all that. 

I can’t stop here to tell the rest of the 
story, how the side-wheels were raised 
higher and higher, by adjustment, as she 
mastered what she was set to learn, and 
finally how the side-wheels first, and 
then the bar they were fastened to, were, 
one by one, taken off, and she was 
taught to do without them as she became 
more and more expert. 

I saw this girl ride a wheel on a 
crowded street a day or two ago, and 
she rode to perfection. 

And I thought— 

I wonder how it would have turned 
out if the first thing this girl had been 
put at had been to learn the definition of 
a bicycle, and then to tell all of its parts, 
and their logical relation, each to each ! 

Yet I was inaschool only yesterday 
where I saw a class beginning ‘‘ written 
arithmetic,’’ and the very first thing that 
was done, the teacher asked a pupil: 
‘‘ What is arithmetic?’ looking on the 
book as she said it, and the boy replied, 
‘** Arithmetic is the science of numbers 
and the art of computing by them.’’ 
And then he sat down, the teacher 
marked him 10, and read the next ques- 
tion! Say, say, good folks, this isn’t up 
to the limit for good teaching, is it? 
And yet it is heart-breaking, and nothing 
short of it, to see what an amount of this 
sort there is in the schools of this coun-: 
try! Dear brethren and sisters, under 
whose eyes these few tremulous lines may 
pass, let me on bended knee beg of you 
to reform the like, if it lives with you in 
this form, or anywhere near it. A few 
days ago I saw a teacher conducting a 
‘‘nature study’’ exercise in a third 
grade, and she read the questions she 
asked the children from a slip of paper 
she held in her hand! When shall we 
learn that God meant what He said when . 
He thundered the second commandment 
from Sinai :‘‘ Thou shalt not make unto 
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thee a graven image! Thou shalt not 
bow down to them nor serve them.’’ It 
seemed to me that this teacher was doing 
all these things. 

And how is it with you? I won’t ask 
the question, but you will. Your soul 
will. You can’t help its doing so. Make 
a good, brave, true answer to such inter- 
rogation, and be happy. But otherwise. 
—No, we won’t have any otherwises ! 

Thus endeth the reading of the lesson 
of the Pedagogy of the Wheel.—/udlic 
School Journal. 


_ 


AN INDIAN MARTYR. 





N “Our Life Among the Iroquois 
Indians,’’ Mrs. Caswell has given her 
readers an insight that is almost unique 
into Indian characteristics and habits. 
The hunter, the government agent, the 
missionary, each looks at the Indians 
from a different point of view, and each 
observes traits that are perhaps contradic- 
tory. The man of God looks neither for 
gain nor for sport. He seeks the soul of 
the red man. and he instructs it. 

In the original, or perhaps better the 
aboriginal state, the Iroquois had certain 
marked characteristics. Asa tribe they 
were pitiless and cunning; as individuals 
they were brave and faithful. Mrs. Cas- 
well gives a touching illustration of the 
nobler qualities that have in many in- 
stances survived the ignoble influences of 
border civilization. 

After much personal work and months 
of prayer and patience, a group of young 
Indians, who had been especially uproari- 
ous and wild, came into the church and 
signed the pledge to give up tobacco and 
fire-water. To them the taking of the 
pledge meant the abandonment of all vice, 
and living a clean life. 

One of these young converts was 
induced to join a company of white men 
to go “‘ rafting ’’ on the Allegheny river. 
The raftsmen were freely addicted to 
liquor, and soon noticed that the Indian 
never tasted it. 

** Why not ?’’ they asked him. 

‘“Me belong to temperance society,’ 
was the laconic reply. ‘‘ Me promise not 
drink. Me keep promise.”’ 

The raftsmen laughed him to scorn. 
‘We'll soon teach you, you miserable 
redskin, how much such a promise is 
worth !”’ 

These brutal fellows tempted the poor 
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man day and night in vain. They held 
liquor under his nose; they threw it in 
his face. He would not yield. They 
then resolved to conquor his will. So 
one day they handed him a glass of 
whiskey, and when he declined it they 
pushed him into the river. The Indian 
swam to the edge of the raft, and begged 
his tormentors to let him come aboard. 

‘Ves,’ was the reply, ‘‘if you will 
drink the whiskey.’’ 

The Indian shook his head. ‘‘ Meno 
break promise,’’ said he. 

Then the men pushed him away from 
the edge of the raft. He was getting 
exhausted and sank; but rising heclutched 
the raft convulsively. 

‘* Will you drink it?’’ came the last 
demand. 

‘“No break promise,’’ gasped the 
Indian. ‘‘ Me cannot.”’ 

Then the brutes unloosed his fingers 
for the last time. The Indian sank, and 
rose no more. 

The young convert was as much a 
martyr to the truth in this nineteenth 
century as any one of the famous Chris- 
tians in the third. He was faithful unto 
death.— Youth’s Companion. 





CHILDREN SHOULD READ. 
BY MRS. ALICE COOLEY. 


IVE them, both in prose and rhyme, 
the stories that have the ‘“‘ poetic 
touch; for children are born poets. 
Why crush the poetry out of their lives ? 
Along with the stories that people their 
world with imaginary beings, give them 
the more wonderful, true story of life and 
growth. Christ taught in parables. Be 
sure the truth is there, and children will 
find it. 

‘The Story Hour,’’ by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin and Nora Smith, is a collection 
of fourteen stories for children, with an 
introduction full of suggestions to parent 
and teacher. Here is one sentence 
quoted entire: ‘‘The old, old stories 
will do; stories of love, and heroism, and 
sacrifice; of faith, and courage, and fidel- 
ity.’’ These will always, from first to 
last, include the never-old Bible stories. 
of which, naturally told, children never 
tire. Mothers will find delight for the 
very little ones in ‘‘ Baby Land’’ (M. M. 
Dodge), ‘‘ Classics in Baby Land’’ (Clara 
Doty Bates), and ‘‘ Beautiful Land of 
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Nod’’ (Ella Wheeler Wilcox). ‘‘In the 
Child’s World’’ is a book of more than 
300 wisely-selected stories and poems, 
collected and arranged by Emilie Pouls- 
son. They tell of nature and child life, 
of fairy land and real land. ‘‘ Whatever 
the kind of story, its spirit and influence 
have been paramount,’’ says the author. 
As we read the beautiful stories that 
charm children and child lovers, we 
feel the truth of her words. An added 
value is given to the book by the list of 
references to related reading. Add to 
this Whittier’s editions of ‘‘ Child Life in 
Poetry’’ and ‘‘ Child Life in Prose,’’ and 
you have a mine of pure gold which will 
never be exhausted. Among other 
choice books of the same nature are 
‘Stories Told to a Child’’ (Jean Inge- 
low), ‘‘ Rainbows for Children,’’ (Lydia 
Maria Child), ‘‘ Stories for Home and 
Kindergarten’”’ and  ‘‘ Kindergarten 
Stories and Morning Talks,’’ by Sarah 
E. Wiltse. She speaks from long exper- 
ience when she assigns to the story a 
leading place in the child’s education. 
**Cat Tails and Other Tales’’ is a charm- 
ing little book by Mary Howliston, of 
twenty-seven imaginative nature stories, 
each clothing a truth in fancy dress. 
Hans Christian Andersen children know 
as one of themselves, so guileless and 
childlike was his nature. His ‘‘ Fairy 
Tales’’ will never grow old. 

Of poetry there is no lack. Is not the 
truest poet nearest to the heart of a child? 
We have already mentioned Whittier’s 
collection. Another good one is ‘‘ Eliot’s 
Poetry for Children.’’ ‘Always in de- 
mand are: The Cary sisters’ ‘‘ Ballads 
for Little Folks’? and Celia Thaxter’s 
**Poems for Children.’’ Here we find 
the old favorites, ‘‘ Little Gustava,’’ 
** Piccola,’’ and ‘‘ The Sandpiper.”’ 

‘*For are we not God’s children both, 
Thou little Sandpiper and I?” 

In the sixteen collections here given 
the stories and poems for the little ones 
are culled from the best literature of the 
world, by men and women of recognized 
literary ability, as well as sympathy with 
child life. They will prove an ever- 
flowing fountain of inspiration and joy; 
for we all know how, day after day and 
night after night, the little ones beg us to 
tell again the stories and poems they 
love. How eagerly and emphatically 
they correct us when to-night’s version 
differs from last night’s, and this is well. 
Why not heed this hint of nature and let 
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it teach us to absorb a few of the best 
books, until their beautiful thoughts are 
really a part of ourselves? As the child 
grows older, give him, now and then, a 
book for his own—a book worth reading" 
and re-reading. This will mean a rich 
harvest in the ripening time. 

Having left the Bible and Bunyan’s 
“‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’? among our ‘‘ cen- 
tral stories,’’ let us outline a few of the 
delightful paths in which we may wan- 
der. These paths, however, so cross and 
interlace that, following one, we shall 
often find ourselves in another. In a 
general way, we may name the three 
main paths, stories of human life, the 
true stories of nature (natural science), 
and stories of fancy. Branches of the 
first are pictures of life in foreign lands, 
including travels and descriptive geog- 
raphy and history, including biography. 
The third part is a network of three: 
Fancy, fairly land, and mythology. 

Look at the many sweet, simple, natural 
stories of child life. Kate D. Wiggin’s 
**Little Ruggleses,’’ of ‘‘ Bird’s Christ- 
mas Carol,’’ and ‘‘ Patsy,’’ really live in 
many a child’s world to-day; and very 
close to our hearts creeps dear little 
‘““Timfy’’ of ‘‘’Timothy’s Quest.’’ Then 
there are ‘‘Little Lord Fauntleroy,”’ 
‘*Little Saint Elizabeth,’ and ‘‘ Sara 
Crewe,’’ who have been given to us by 
Frances Hodgson Burnett. 

‘‘ Five Little Peppers and How they 
Grew’’ (Margaret Sidney). The child 
that has them for playmates and grows 
with them will want to follow ‘‘ Five 
Little Peppers Grown Up.’’ Mary Mapes 
Dodge is well known as a children’s 
favorite. Her ‘‘ Hans Brinker’’ gives a 
very vivid picture of child life in Hol- 
land. 

The ‘‘Seven Little Sisters Who Live 
on the Great Round Ball Which Floats 
in the Air’’ (Jane Andrews) has deser- 
vedly been called a classic. Sophie May’s 
** Dotty Dimple,’”’ and ‘‘ Little Prudy”’ 
stories will recall to many a mother her 
own delight in them when she was a lit- 
tle girl; as will Louisa M. Alcott’s ‘‘ My 
Boys,’’ ‘‘ My Girls,’’ ‘‘ Little Men,’’ etc. 
Sarah Orne Jewett’s ‘‘ Play Days’’ must 
not be omitted. ‘‘‘ Prue and I’ (G. W. 
Curtis) is one of the first books I should 
put into a child’s library,’’ says Mary E. 
Burt. Don’t forget ‘‘ Captain January,”’ 
and ‘‘ Melody,’’ by Laura E. Richards, 
nor ‘‘Jackanapes,’’ ‘‘Story of a Short 
Life,’’? and ‘‘ Mary’s Meadow,’’ by Mrs. 
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Ewing, nor ‘‘ What Katy Did,’’ by Susan 
Coolidge. *‘ Young Folks Worth Know- 
ing,’’ from Pansy, isa book of sketches 
of the life of children, including Helen 
Kellar. ‘‘Being a Boy,’’ by Warner, 

rtrays a boy’s lifeon a New England 
arm. 

And there is that inimitable ‘‘Story of 
a Bad Boy,”’ by Aldrich, mainly his own 
autobiography.— Zhe American Primary 
Teacher. 


GOOD MANNERS. 





OME growing girls and boys, who have 

arrived at a particularly conscious age, 
complain that companions of theirs are 
better liked than themselves, although 
they know in their heart of hearts that 
these other boys and girls are not as 
really deserving—that is, not possessed 
of as many virtues as they themselves 
constantly practice. Now is the time for 
such young people to learn that to be 
sought after one must have good manners 
as well as a good heart; taste and tact as 
well as virtues. You may think this is 


rather hard, but stop a moment to con- 


sider. Why don’t you choose that girl 
for a friend? She tells the truth and is 
very unselfish. But you remember that 
she is also fond of reminding you if your 
hat is crooked or your gown is unbecom- 
ing. You don’t care for her society, al- 
though she is ‘‘a good girl.’’ Then 
there is that. boy—he is generous and 
obliging, but he loves to talk about him- 
self and his own affairs, and never takes 
any interest in what you aredoing. You 
wouldn’t care for him, in spite of his fine 
qualities, for an intimate friend. It is 
well to learn the lesson young—for we 
must learn it at some time or other—that 
the people we shall be thrown among 
through life will ask yet more of us than 
that we keep the Ten Commandments. 
If they are the sort of people whom we 
ought to know, they will expect us to do 
right; but they want still more than that 
of us, or rather, they want that carried 
out to its inner meaning. Tact and taste 
are needed in social life, as well as the 
enforcement of the golden rule. But then 
tact and taste are the further carrying out 
of the golden rule. It is because young 
folks sometimes overlook these acts that 
they need to be reminded that good hearts 
are not visible to the world, as are un- 
couth manners, careless speech and un- 
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pleasing habits. Therefore, these all 
count in the impression that one makes, 
and one must be on guard that that im- 
pression shall be agreeable. ‘‘ Manners 
make the man’’ is not wholly true, but 
it has some truth in it.— Zhe American. 


_ 
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GERMAN SCHOOLBOY. 





EAR after year gymnasiums, high 
schools and universities send out into 

the world, there to look for a living, 
multitudes of overwrought youths, teem- 
ing with instruction which has unfitted 
them for bread-earning by the practice of 
any purely mechanical craft or petty 
trade, and has imbued them with many 
of the tastes and sympathies that can only 
be productive of happiness or even enjoy- 
ment to those who are enabled to take 
their stand and maintain it in one of the 
upper social spheres. These youths have 
been ‘‘put through the mill’’ with a 
severity of which the British or Ameri- 
can public schoolboy and _ university 
‘‘man’’ have not an approximate notion. 
School life is entirely devoid of the 
element of play. Games, such as those 
which constitute an important feature of 
our educational curriculum, and are 
specifically associative in character, are 
unknown to the boys who attend German 
Gymnasiums and Realschulen. All these 
establishments are in the nature of day 
schools. They do not take in boarders. 
No leisure moment of the scholar’s life is 
spent within their precincts; consequently ~ 
no playgrounds are attached to them, and 
they are exclusively utilized for study. 
There is no such thing as cricket, football, 
rowing or paper-chasing at a German 
school; nor, were those or any other open- 
air sports tolerated by the management 
of any educational institution, would 
there be any time for indulgence in them. 
It may be said of the average German 
schoolboy that, during the seven years 
or so which he passes in working his way 
up from ‘‘sexta’’ to ‘‘ prima,’’ his labors 
never cease save during meal-times and 
sleeping hours, and are only lightened to 
a certain extent by his annual summer 
vacation, which, however, is abundantly 
fraught with tasks calling for careful ful- 
fillment ere he returns to the regular 
routine of school life. This routine 
begins at 8 a.m., and lasts,with an inter- 
val for necessary refreshment, until a late 
hour of the afternoon. Should the 
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“‘eyninasiast’’ happen to reside at any 
considerable distance from his school, he 
is compelled to rise at 6 or a little after in 
order to dress, get his breakfast, cast a 
glance at his lesson books and exercises, 
and reach the gymnasium in time to avert 
an imposition for unpunctuality. 

When he returns home at the end of 
school hours, he carries with him a 
quantity of work, the adequate prepara- 
tion of which for submission to his teach- 
ers next morning will occupy him until 
1o p.m. if he be a quick student, and 
probably until midnight if he be a slow 
one. For healthful recreation—nay, for 
absolute rest—he has not had five: 
minutes at his disposal throughout the 
working day. Week in, week out, ex- 
cepting on Sundays, with him it is toil 
and trudge, and toil and trudge.—London 
Telegraph. 





~~ 


- EVOLUTION OF A MOTHER. 





BY HENRY DRUMMOND. 





HE evolution of a mother, in spite of 
its half-humorous, half-sacrilegious 
sound, is a serious study in biology. It 
began when the first bud burst from the 
first plant cell, and was only completed 
when the last and most elaborately 
wrought pinnacle of the temple of Nature 
crowned the animal creation. 

What was that pinnacle? There is no 
more instructive question in science. At 
the bottom of the scale are the protozo 
Then follow worms, molluscs, fishes, 
reptiles, birds, then—what? The Mam- 
malia, THE MOTHERS. There the series 
stops. Nature has never made anything 
else. Is it too much to say that the one 
great motive of organic nature was to 
make mothers? It is at least certain 
that this was the chief thing she did. In 
as real a sense as a factory is meant to 
turn out locomotives or clocks, the ma- 
chinery of Nature is designed in the last 
resort to turn out mothers. You will find 
mothers in lower nature at every stage of 
imperfection; you will see attempts being 
made to get at better types. But when 
you get to the top you will find the last 
great act was but to present to the world 
a physiologically perfect type. Itis a fact 
which no human mother can regard with- 
out awe ; which no man can realize with- 
out a new reverence for woman, and a new 
belief in the higher meaning of Nature. 


EVOLUTION OF A MOTHER. 


and graded evolution. 
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That care for others, from which the 
Mammalia take, their name, is introduced 
into Nature in cruder forms almost from 


the. dawn of life. From the motherless- 
ness of the early Cryptograms, we find & 
first maternity foreshadowed in the 
flowering tree. 

So exalted in the tree’s life is this pro- 
vision for others that the botanist, like 
the zodlogist, places the mothering 
plants at the top of his department of 
Nature. 

Crossing into the animal kingdom we 
observe the same motherless beginning, 
the same cared-for end. All elementary 
animals are orphans; they know neither 
home nor care.. But as we draw near the 
apex of the animal kingdom, the spectacle . 
of a protective maternity looms into view. 
It does not begin at once, but is a long 
Nature made 
animals in the early days so that they did 
not need mothers, The moment they 
were born they were perfectly able -to 
look after themselves. Mothers in those 
days would have been a superfluity. 
The children then were not children at 
all; they were-only offspring, springers 
off, deserters from home. That early 
world, therefore, was for millions and 
millions of years a bleak and loveless 
world. It was a world without children, 
a world without mothers. In the lower 
reaches of Nature it is not that the 
mother ignores, but that she never sees 
her child! Many creatures are born into 
the world whose mothers are dead before 
they themselves begin to live. In these 
cases there is a solicitude for the egg, for 
its being placed in the right spot, pro- 
tected from the weather, shielded from- 
enemies, and provided with a first supply 
of food, ‘but motherhood is non-existent, 
is even an anatomical impossibility. Ifa 
butterfly could live till its egg were 
hatched it would see no butterfly come 
out of the egg, no airy likeness of itself, “ 
bat an earth-bound caterpillar. It could 
not feed it, could not protect it, could not 
save it, nor is it possible to see any direc- 
tion in which it could be of the slightest . 
use to it. 

It is obvious that Nature never in- 
tended to make a mother here, all that 
she desired as yet was to perfect the first 
maternal instinct.. Again, in lower na- 


ture there are such multitudes of off- 
spring that it is scarcely worth while 
caring for them. With children of this 
sort motherhood had no chance. There 
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was no time to love, no opportunity to 
love, and no object to love. Now before 
maternal love can be evolved, before love 
can be made a necessity, Nature must 
alter her ways. 

Four great changes must be introduced 
into her programme. In the first place, she 
must cause fewer young to be produced 
at a birth. In the second place, she 
must have these young produced in such 
outward form that the mothers will re- 
cognize them. In the third place, she 
must make them helpless, so that, if they 
are to live at all, they must dwell with 
her. And fourthly, it is required that 
she shall be made to dwell with them; 
that in some way they shall be physically 
necessary to her, to compel her to attend 
to them. All these beautiful arrange- 
ments we find carried out to the last 
detail. 

The first great change was diminishing 
the number of young produced at a birth. 
The lower animals produce scores or even 
millions at one time. Now, no mother 
can love a million. Clearly, if Nature 
wishes to make care-takers she must 
moderate her demands. And so she sets 


to work reducing the numbers until so 


few remain that motherhood becomes a 
possibility. This bringing down of num- 
bers is a remarkable circumstance. It 
means the calling in of diffused care to 
focus it upon one and concentrate it into 
love. 

The next thing was to make it possible 
for the parent to recognize its young. If 
it was difficult to love a million, it was 
impossible to love an embryo. The next 
work therefore was to make the young 
resemble the parent. And from the day 
that word was passed the embryos were 
hindered in the egg, and the eggs were 
hindered in the nest, and the young were 
hindered in the body, retained in the 
dark for weeks and months, so that when 
they caught the mother’s eye they were 
at least a colorable imitation of their 
parents. 

If this second process be of minor im- 
portance, the necessity of the third will 
not be doubted. Ifthe mother is to be 
taught to know her progeny, surely the 
progeny must be taught not to abandon 
the mother. And hence Naturé had to 
set about a somewhat novel task—to teach 
the youth of the world the Fifth Com- 
mandment. This commandment was 
thrust upon the world under penalty of 
death for disobedience. Pick out a few 
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children and inspect them, one from the 
bottom of Nature, one from the middle, 
and one from thetop. The first, the young 
of a cilated Infusoria, will do, presenting 
countless millions like itself. ‘This is the 
precocious child. The moment the em- 
bryo is born it leaves the domestic hearth ; 
the chances are it has never seen its 
parents. Ifit has, it disowns them. A 
better swimmer—for many of the parents 
have forgotten how to swim—it cannot be 
overtaken. It ignores its mother and 
despises her. 

The second is the good-intentioned 
child. This child—a bird, let us say— 
begins well ; it stays much at home in its 
early days, but plays prodigal at the close. 
For some weeks it remains quietly in the 
egg; for more weeks it remains not so 
quietly in the nest; and for more weeks 
still— but with an obvious itching to be 
off—in the neighborhood of the nest. It 
is really a sort of a child and has a sort of 
a mother. 

The third is the model child—the 
Mammal. In this child, which is found 
only in the high places of Nature, in- 
fancy reaches its perfection. Housed, 
fed, protected, the children keep to their 
mother’s side and only quit the parental 
roof when their filial education is com- 
plete. 

On a casual view of these children of 
Nature one might object that so far from 
being a subject of congratulation it isa 
clear case for censure. If early Nature 
could turn out ready-made animals in a 
single hour, is itnotaretrograde movement 
to have to takesolonglateron? Isit un- 
fair to ask if she has not lost the trick -of 
making lusty lives? But her object is 
ethical as well as physiological.- These 
roving embryos are mere bandits ; their 
nature and habits must be changed ; not a 
sterner, but a gentler race must be born. 
New words must come into the world— 
home, love, mother. Regarded from the 
ethical point of view there are few things 
more significant than this reining in of the 
world’s rampant: youth, this tightening 
the bonds of family life, this most gentle 
introduction of gentleness into the world, 
cold with motherless children, and heart- 
less with childless mothers. 

The personal tie once formed between 
parents and children could never be un- 
done. Every mammalian child born into 
the world must come to be fed, must fora 
given number of hours each day be in the 
maternal school, and whether it will or 
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not, must learn itslessons. There is that 
which compels it to seek its mother, and 
there is that in the mother which compels 
her to seek her child. On the physiologi- 
cal side the name of this impelling power 
is lactation, on the other it is love. With 
the physical programme carried out to the 
last detail the ethical drama opens, and a 
new and beautiful social state is founded 
—domesticity. While man, restless, 
eager, hungry, is a wanderer on earth, 
woman makes a home. And though this 
home be but a platform of sticks and leaves, 
it becomes the first great school-room of 
the human race. For one day there ap- 
pears in this roofless room that which is to 
teach the teachers of the world—a little 
child. 

No greater day ever dawned for Evolu- 
tion than that on which the first human 
child wasborn. Forthereenteredtheninto 
the world the one thing wanted to com- 
plete the ascent of man—a tutor for the 
affections. It may be that a mother 
teaches a child, but in a far deeper sense 
it is the child who teaches the mother. 
Millions of mothers had lived before this, 
but the higher affections were unborn. 
Tenderness, gentleness, unselfishness, 
love, care, self-sacrifice—these were not 
or were only in the bud. Maternity ex- 
isted in humble forms, but not mother- 
hood. To create motherhood and all that 
enshrines itself in that holy word required 
a human child. The creation of mam- 
malia established two schools, the one for 
the child, who must now at least know its 
mother ; the other for the mother, who 
must as certainly attend to herchild. The 
only thing that now remains is to secure 
that both shall be kept in school as long 
as possible. No animal but man was per- 
mitted to have his education thus pro- 
longed. 

We know what this means ethically— 
it was necessary for moral training that 
the human child should have the longest 
possible time by its mother’s side; but 
what does it mean physiologically ? Itis 
the perfecting of the brain. The child is 
not using it, for it is not yet fitted up. 
Nature is working hard at it, but owing 
to its intricacy and delicacy the process 
requires much time, and till all is ready 
the babe must remain a ¢hing. 

An apparatus for controlling one of the 
lower animals can be turned out from the 
workshop of Nature sometimes in a day. 
The wheels are few, the works are simple, 
the connections require little time for ad- 
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justment or correction. Every thing that 
this humble organism will do has been 
done a million times by its parents, and 
already the faculties have been carefully - 
instructed by heredity. But when a man 
is made it is not an automaton that is 


made. This being will think new 
thoughts, originate new ways of life; for 
half of the life that lies before it no stor- 
age of habit has been handed down from 
the past. Each descendant must carve its 
way through the world as best it can. 
The equipment for this is very complex. 
Into the infant’s frame must be fitted not 
only the apparatus for automatic repeti- 
tion of what the parents have done, but 
the apparatus for intelligent initiation. 
The higher brain is a comparatively new 
thing in the world. It has to undertake 
a vaster range of duties, often totally new 
orders of duties. Now, infancy means 
fitting this extra machinery of the brain. 

When it is remembered that the brain 
is very large, the largest mass of nerve 
matter in thé world, when it is realized 
that each of its cells measures only one 
ten-thousandth of an inch in diameter, that 
the transit fibres that connect them are of 
unimaginable fineness, the limitlessness 
of the powers of thought and the incon- 
ceivable complexity of these processes 
will begin to be understood. 

It is owing to the necessity of having 
certain routes of thought established 
before the child can be trusted from its 
mother’s side that the delay of infancy is 
required. And even after the child has 
begun to practice the art of living for it- 
self, time has still to be granted for mak- 
ing new routes, for becoming familiar 
with established thoroughfares, for prac- 
ticing upon obstacles, for allowing acts 
repeated to embody themselves as habits. 

The use of all this to morals is obvious. 
Among the carnivora, while the brief 
span of infancy permits the mother to 
learn a little of love, the father, for want 
of even so brief a lesson, remains un- 
touched, so that the mother has often to 
hide her offspring lest he devour it. 
Love, then, had no chance until the 
human mother came. ‘To her alone was 
given a curriculum prolonged enough to 
let her graduate in the school of the affec- 
tions.. Not for days or weeks, but for 
months must she stand between her 
helpless infant and death, and for years, 
until the budding intellect could take its 
own command, this love dare not grow 
cold or pause an hour in its uselfish min- 
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istry. Here dawned upon mankind the 
four virtues, patience, sympathy, careful- 
ness. tenderness. 

On occasion, sympathy will be called 
out in unusual ways. Crises will occur— 
dangers, famine, sickness. At first she 
has little power to aid. But at last de- 
velops a fractionally better mother, and 
when the emergency arrives she is equal 
toit. That day a cubit is added to the 
moral stature of mankind, the first act of 
self-sacrifice is registered. A few more 
centuries, a few more millions of mothers, 
and the germs of patience, carefulness, 
tenderness and sympathy will have rooted 
themselves in the race humanity. See 
then what the savage mother and her 
babe have brought to the world. When 
the first mother awoke to her first tender- 
ness and warmed her loneliness at her in- 
fant’s love, when for a moment she for- 
got herself and thought upon its weak- 
ness and pain, when by the most imper- 
ceptible sign or look of sympathy she 
expressed the unutterable impulse of 
motherhood, the touch of a new creative 
hand was felt upon the world.— Condensed 
from the Ascent of Man. 





POETRY IN SCHOOL, 





BY RACHEL PERKINS. 





HERE was once a teacher who kept 

what she called a scrap-book of 
poetry. There were some very good 
things about this particular scrap- 
book. The contents were well selected 
and always ready for use. Being pos- 
sessed of a ready memory, the teacher 
memorized such poems as met her ap- 
proval. A few hours of careful work 
made not only the words but the thought 
and motive of the author her own. 
ks This is how she used them. 

One day, instead of the usual language 
lesson, she recited to a roomful of sixth 
grade pupils one of Adelaide Proctor’s 
sweetest ms, entitled ‘‘ The Angel’s 
Story.”’” The poem was a favorite one 
and she read it well. Every thought 
was given full expression by voice and, 
when absolutely necessary, by gesture. 
As the reading of the story progressed, 
the look of forced attention left the faces 
of the pupils, and in its place there came 
a look of eager interest. From fifty pairs 
of wide open eyes there was given a 
glimpse of fifty touched souls. For one 
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moment the soul of the teacher was in 
perfect harmony with the souls of her 
pupils. 

When the reading was finished, she 
waited a moment for the hush to grow 
less intense, then said simply, ‘‘ Write 
what you can of it.’’ Nota word then 
of the mechanical part of composition ; 
that must be for another time. They 
wrote the story. Mistakes? Of course 
they made them. They were mistakes 
in punctuation, in diction, in construc- 
tion, yea, even in spelling. But there 
was not one who had not caught the soul 
of the poem. The beautiful culminating 
thought : 

“In his hand he took the flowers, 
In his heart the loving words,”’ 
found various expressions in every story. 
The poem had not been dissected or ex- 
plained. It had been simply well read. 

This is one illustration of how the 
teacher used her scrap-book. ‘There are 
many ways in which it was made of use. 
When in history the reading was of Co- 
lumbus and his return to Spain, she re- 
peated ‘‘ The First Thanksgiving,’’ and 
left a word picture on the minds of her 
pupils which beautified that history les- 
son. 

She was very careful that all the poetry 
should be real poetry, heart poetry, and 
used only that which was good, strong, 
and clear. She never asked the question 
‘* Are my pupils old enough to understand 
this?’ but rather, ‘‘Is it of sufficient 
worth to make it worth their while ?”’ 

To us comes the question, ‘‘ Did her 
work pay ?”’ for that question must come 
up in connection with every moment of 
time a teacher uses in the school-room. 
We must weigh the value of every exer- 
cise, Of what use, then, is poetry in 
school ? 

The world is full of prose. Every one 
appreciates it. The world is full of poetry. 
How few know it! Yet it is untrue to 
say that there lives a soul so prosaic that 
he cannot appreciate poetry. As proof, 
take the most practical, prosaic man, and 
on some national holiday, in an enthus- 
iastic crowd, let a thousand voices sing 
‘* America.’”’ Does he appreciate it? 
He wants to throw up his hat and shout. 
The poem has a meaning for him. All 
‘true poetry brings a-message. If boys 
and girls are trained to find. that message 
they themselves become poets, insomuch 
as they can take the poem for their own. 
Perchance, by teaching mathematics, we 
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make a child of more material use to the 
world. By teaching him to love and ap- 
preciate the beautiful, we make the world 
of more spiritual value to him. 

‘* Education is not a whetstone,’’ says 
President Schurman, ‘‘to sharpen the 
faculties ; it is rather the food for that 
living organism—the mind. If mere de- 
velopment of the faculties were the pur- 
pose of education, then education could 
be obtained in the practical occupations 
of life much better than in school. Put 
English language and literature first, 
and take half the time to teach its liberal 
humanizing lessons. This is the only 
enduring educational foundation.’’ — 
Popular Educator. 


—_ 


CHARLES LAMB. 








HIS noted English author was born 

in London in 1775. His parents 
were poor, and he was sent to the charity 
school of Christ’s Hospital until he was 
fifteen years old. At this time he and 
the poet Coleridge met and they became 
fast friends. He was a small, delicate 
boy, and it seemed that he never could 
fight his way among hundreds of strong, 
hearty lads; but his sweet, affectionate 
temper won him the good-will of all. His 
life was saddened in the very outset by a 
great trouble. His sister, Mary Lamb, 
had attacks of insanity, and once, in one 
of these fits, she seized a knife and pierced 


.her mother to the heart. Charles placed 


her in an asylum, where she staid until 
she got well again; and then her brother 
promised to take care of her for the rest 
of her life. His income was only five 
hundred dollars a year, but he took his 
sister to his home, and, although but 
twenty-two years of age, he gave up all 
thoughts of marriage and devoted himself 
to his duty. 

Mary’s dreadful illness used to come on 
very often in her life, but she always 
knew when the fits were near; and then 
Charles wonld get leave of absence from 
the office for a day’s pleasure, and with 
his sister’s hand clasped in his, they 
would go off together, both of them in 
tears, to the asylum near London, where 
Mary was left until she was well enough 
to go back to her brother’s house. What 
sadder story, or what more heroic life, 
can be found among men ? 

The most famous authors of that day 
were Lamb’s intimate friends; he was 
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very modest and hesitated in his speech ; 
and at their evening parties Lamb used to 
stammer out his puns and witty sayings 
to the great delight of all around. His 
writings are an odd mixture of wisdom 
and fun. He is best known as the author 
of the ‘‘ Essaysof Elia,’’ which is thought 
by many to be one of the best things in 
the language. He and his sister wrote a 
book known as the ‘‘ Tales of Shakes- 
peare.’’ He died at Edmonton in 1834, 
at the age of fifty-nine years. 





THE SUPERINTENDENT. 





HE superintendent of schools should 

set the standard of intellectual ardor 
for his teachers: he should be a distinct 
and vital influence for higher ideals, for 
unflagging zeal in the pursuit of those 
ideals ; his enthusiasm should be of that 
carrying quality which communicates 
itself. He should be a man of liberal 
education ; if not a scholar (in the schol- 
ar’s use of the term), he should be at least 
a diligent student; and the scholarship 
will come when time places upon his 
head what the Scriptures declare is a 
crown of glory. He should know and love 
books; and yet know that one real teacher 
is worth much more than tons of text- 
books. He should know the trend and 
the drift of what is called theory of mod- 
ern education, or pedagogics. Heshould 
know and work out for himself the first 
principles of education. He should be 
an original investigator of principles and 
methods. He should learn what Pesta- 
lozzi, Herbart, Froebel, Herbert Spencer, 
and Sir James Sully can teach him—and 
then be his own man and nobody’s copy- 
ist. He ought to know enough to know 
that, stripped of its technical vocabulary 
and somewhat pompous phrasing, “‘ scien- 
tific’’ education is simply a return to the 
simplicity of teaching; a return to the 
etymological meaning of the word ‘‘ edu- 
cation.’’ He should work out for him- 
self the difference between the old schol- 
astic theory that education is a memoriz- 
ing, a pouring-in of facts, statistics, tables, 
and the modern and yet very old theory 
that education is both a drawing out and 
a feeding in, a development. He should 
have experimental as well as theoretical 
knowledge of psychology. Although 
not a specialist, he should possess suffi- 
cient intelligence to detect poor work or 
to appreciate good work on any subject. 
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But above all else, his intellectual per- 
sonality should be of that quality to in- 
spire the great body of teachers to finer 
work, and to more exacting ideals.— 
Binghamton Republican. 





— 


HIGHER SCHOOLS IN SMALLER 
TOWNS. 








HE Governor, in his message, says a 
timely and needed word about ‘‘ the 
necessity for better and higher educa- 
tional advantages in the rural districts.’’ 
The State distributes the school money 
according to ‘‘the number of resident 
taxables in each district.’’ It very often 
happens that there will be a rural dis- 
trict whose sparse and scattered popula- 
tion contains very few ‘‘resident taxa- 
bles,’’ hence the State appropriation is 
very small and the school is inferior. 
The tendency of this situation is to 
aggravate the disposition of citizens to 
move from the country into the towns, 
and to add to the number of deserted 
farms. The State should rather do all in 
its power to make life in the country 
districts more attractive, and to lessen the 
motive which urges people towards the 
towns and cities. The Governor wisely 
says, ‘‘ The rural districts should be sup- 
plied with high school facilities equal to 
those enjoyed by the cities and larger 
towns.’’ Such schools, in benefiting the 
scattered rural districts and in rendering 
life there more desirable, will benefit the 
whole State. It is not alone in the coun- 
‘try towns and in the cities that there are 
found boys and girls who will repay the 
cost of education ; there are just as good 
‘minds in the country asin the city. In- 
‘ventions of great value to the community 
are just as likely to spring into being 
‘under the blue frock of the farmer’s boy 
‘as under the apron of the mechanic, and 
especially inventions tending to make 
‘farming less toilsome and more profitable. 
‘Still more, the cities are constantly living 
‘upon the country. The cities may well 
afford to be taxed to educate not alone 
those who are now in the city, but those 
‘who will be hereafter. It is not for the 
‘benefit of the city that those who come 
from the country should come narrow- 
‘minded, having learned only the three 
R’s, and these, perhaps, imperfectly. 
With better schools in the rural districts 
‘there will not be such a tendency for 
families to crowd to country towns and 
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cities, and those who come will be better 
prepared than now for intelligent citizen- 
ship and for business. 

The Governor justly argues that the 
advance in agriculture demands a higher ° 
quality of mind for its successful prosecu- 
tion. The farmer who is not up with the 
times cannot hope to compete with his 
competitors in the great West. The 
school for the farmer’s boys must be as 
good as the school for the boys of the 
merchant and the mechanic. He pro- 
poses that, instead of the proportion of 
school money being based simply upon 
the number of ‘‘ resident taxables,’’ the 
appropriation for each district should be 
divided into three parts ; that one third 
should be based on the ‘‘ number of tax- 
ables,’’ another third on the number of 
children of school age, and another third 
upon the number of schools in each dis- 
trict. The State wisely taxes Chestnut 
and Walnut Street for the maintenance of 
first-class schools in the wards, where, 
though the residents are numerous, the 
taxables are few, and where the local 
taxes would not begin to pay for such 
schools as are demanded. The same 
principle holds throughout the State.— 
Philadelphia Press. 


-— 
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ARITHMETIC: A MEMORY. 








BY MABEL E. ADAMS. 





HE United States money was taught 
to us, and afterwards decimals, and I 
can remember that it seemed very silly to 
me for the teacher to explain decimals at 
such length, because the pointing off, etc., 
were so much like what we had already 
learned in United States money. 

The next year I heard some one talking 
in- my home about interest. I asked 
what that meant, and was told that it was 
a certain number of cents on every dollar, 
paid by a man who borrowed money to a 
man who lent money. I knew that we 
were going to study interest the next 
year, and so I made up examples for 
myself, and taught myself to do interest 
for years and months very well; days I 
did not consider. Of course later I 
learned other more rapid methods of com- 
puting interest, but the way which I had 
thought out for myself was always a 
means of verification with me. 

From the time I was ten until I was 
fifteen and began to study algebra, I can- 
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not remember that any problem or subject 
ever seemed difficult to me, with one ex- 
ception. One day when I was eleven some 
problems of this sort appeared upon the 
blackboard: ‘‘If A can do a piece of 
work in six days, B in four days, and Cin 
three days, how long will it take all three 
men to complete the work if they all work 
together?”’ 

I could not do those problems. I knew 
that I could not the first time that I read 
them over. It was perfectly apparent to 
me how zof to do them ; I knew that none 
of the ‘‘ ways’’ in which I had performed 
other problems would be effective in this 
case, and I did not try aimless adding or 
subtracting—I gave them up. When ex- 
plaining time came the teacher found 
that not one pupil in the class had ob- 
tained a correct answer, so she gave us a 
clew. She said, ‘‘ If A can do the whole 
of the work in six days, what part of it 
can he do in one day?’’ It all flashed 

-upon me then, and while she was drawing 
out an explanation from different pupils I 
went to work and performed the whole 
ten problems which all involved the same 
principle, and, as I said above, I do not 
remember encountering another uncon- 
querable difficulty while I studied arith- 
metic. I made mistakes in plenty, but 
they were caused by careless thinking or 
by careless reckoning, not by inability to 
understand the principles involved. It 
may be interesting to know that we never 
learned a rule of any kind except the rule 
of cube-root, and to this day cube-root is 
the one arithmetical subject for which I 
invariably hunt up an old arithmetic. 

This fragmentary paper is not intended 
to proveanything. If there be any value 
in it, itis because it shows how number 
and the study of number seemed to one 
child. We get a great deal of the teach- 
er’s side of the study of number. I could 
write many pages on that side myself, but 
the children are seldom represented ex- 
cept as they are brought in to illustrate 
some teacher’s theory. The paper grew 
from thoughts, occasioned by a very posi- 
tive statement, made by a prominent edu- 
cator to the effect that all mental number 
is naturally concrete ; that the youthful 
mind would never conceive of abstract 
number unless taught to do so; and, 
moreover, that the adult mind never con- 
ceives of number in the abstract, because 
all the number of real life is necessarily 
concrete. Concerning the first two prop- 
ositions I have written very fully of my 
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own experience and I think I have shown 
that my youthful mind did conceive of 
abstract number. The last proposition 
seems like an unassailable truth, and yet 
I found, by watching myself, taking my- 
self unawares, as it were, that when I was 
adding up columns of figures in account 
books I did not ¢hizk cents while I was 
adding the cents, dimes while I was add- 
ing the dimes, and dollars while I was 
adding the dollars. It seemed to me as 
though I dealt with abstract numbers 
‘until I came, perhaps, to the hundreds, 
perhaps to the grand total, and then the 
numbers suddenly assumed concreteness to 
me. 

I asked a good many of my friends to 
watch themselves while they were com- 
puting and tell me the result. I could 
not get many satisfactory answers because 
most of my friends were unused to con- 
sidering their own mental operations. 
One wealthy woman, of education and 
culture, told me that she never thought 
dollars and cents until she had put down 
the last figure in the answer. As she is 
an expert accountant and deals with large 
sums, her testimony is valuable. The 
others who were able to give an answer 
at all agreed that when they were adding 
dollars and cents they never considered 
the numbers as concrete, that when they 
reached tens and hundreds of dollars the 
result of each column became concrete as 
it was written down, if the money in- 
volved concerned themselves personally, 
but if the computers had no personal in-. 
terest in the sums of money they were. 
adding then the numbers assumed con-. 
creteness only when the final result was. 
reached. A clerk in a dry goods store 
told me that when she reckoned up small 
accounts for customers she never thought: 
of the money involved, but of the num- 
bers, and she was sure of this because she 
always felt surprised at results which 
were larger than she expected them to be, 
but the surprise never came until she had 
put down the last figure. For instance, if 
she were adding a column of dollars, and 
the last addition was cighteen and one, it 
was not until the nineteenth was actually 
a fact in her mind and being written upon 
the paper that a sense of the largeness of 
the sum came to her. But she went on 
to tell me that when she was reckoning 
an account of her own the number always 
became concrete to her (in her own words 
she ‘‘ thought dollars’’) as soon as she be- 
gan to add the column of dollars. 
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A real-estate agent told me that in com- 
puting areas ot house lots he never 
thought long feet or square feet, he 
thought ‘‘ figures,’’ as he expressed it, 
and then when he had reckoned up an 
area he thought square feet. He thought 
long feet when he put down his figures 
and square feet when he finished, but dur- 
ing the actual computation neither the 
one nor the other was in his mind. 

These answers made me come to the 
conclusion that we do deal with abstract 
number in real life, and then it was that I 
looked back over my own acquaintance 
with numbers, with the foregoing rather 
disjointed result. 
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A REPLY. 





BY WM. NOETLING, A. M. 





N the December number of 7he Journal 

appeared what claimed to be ‘‘ corrections 
and suggestions ’’ of my ‘‘strictures’’ upon 
the so-called Psychology of Number. 

The writer of the ‘‘ corrections and sug- 

estions’’ assumes that I was ‘‘ eager for the 
ray.’’ The fact however is that I neither 
suggested the subject, nor asked the privi- 
lege of reading the paper before the Asso- 
ciation. The subject was selected by the 
Executive Committee, and I was asked to 
prepare a paper on it. Thus much for the 
‘ eagerness for the fray.’’ 

I said in my paper, ‘‘ Why the book was 
called the psychology and not a theory, is 
difficult to tell.’”’ Now ‘a theory of xum- 
ber’ and ‘the theory of numbers’ are two 


different things ; and those who heard me’ 


read the paper understood my objection to 
the name ; and, I suppose, too, believed that 
I had some knowledge of what writers of the 
— meant by the theory of numbers. Had 

supposed my audience to consist of edu- 
cational primarians, I should have adapted 
my discussion to their calibre. 

Superintendent J. M. Greenwood, of 
Kansas City, Mo., said, in his review of the 
book, ‘‘I do not take much stock in the 
title which the author chose—‘ Psychology of 
Number;’ and Dr. W. A. Mowry, of Hyde 
Park, Mass., in his review of it, said, ‘‘ The 
very title of the book involves us in obscur- 
ity—‘The Psychology of Number.’ Psychol- 

is the science ot the mind. So the book 
is entitled ‘The Science of the Mind of 
Number,’ whatever that may mean.’’ 

Of course, Messrs. Greenwood and Mowry 
did not suggest a substitute for the name, 
but since they do not consider the name ap- 
propriate, the Pittsburgh corrector must re- 

ard them very ignorant in comparison with 
imself. 

According to the corrector and suggester, 
the name cannot be “ inappropriate’’; if it 
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were, ‘‘ is it not strange that Dr. Harris did 
not suggest a change?’’ Perhaps it is 
strange to some people, but the fact is that 
Dr. Harris is not intallible, nor ever has in- 
timated that he considers himself so. 

My statement, that scarcely two writers 
upon formal psychology are agreed upon the 
use of the terms applied to the various 
activities, is declared ‘‘reckless,’’ and to 
prove his assertion the corrector challenges 
me to name two writers who do not agree 
that the fundamental activity of mind is the 
‘* synthetic analytic.’’ 

With regard to analysis and synthesis, 
Sir William Hamilton says, ‘‘ From what I 
have stated, you will, therefore, now be 
aware that the terms analysis and synthesis, 
when used without qualification, may be 
employed, at cross purposes, to denote 
operations precisely the converse of each 
other.’’ And so it has happened. Analysis, 
in the mouth of one set of philosophers, 
means precisely what synthesis denotes in 
the mouth of another. 

Compayré, in his Lectures on Pedagogics 
(Payne’s translation), says, ‘‘I know of no 
terms more badly defined, or whose mean- 
ing has been more obscured by misuse 
made of them, than the words analysis and 
synthesis. * * * What some call, synthesis 
others call analysis, and vice versa.”’ 

Here, then, is a combination of two terms, 
or acompound term, unqualified, and there- 
fore indefinite, and I am challenged to name 
two writers who do not agree as to its use! 
If the corrector knows precisely in what 
sense he considers the term, and is really 
desirous to find writers who do not agree to 
his use of it, whatever that may be, he can 
findthem in Porter’s Human Intellect, under 
theories of perception. 

Subscribing or not subscribing to the use 
of such a term depends (1) upon the sense 
in which the term is used, and (2) upon the 
theory of perception one holds. 

To maintain that psychologists are at one 
upon the use of the terms they apply to the 
various mental activities, betrays a degree 
of innocence truly remarkable in one who 
would like to have us believe that he 
‘‘knows it all.’’ The battles over realism, 
nominalism, conceptualism, are well known 
to psychologists; even apperception is not 
the same for all writers on mental phenom- 
ena. 

The corrector says I erred in saying that 
number is a necessary creation of the mind 
in dealing with aggregates of things; but 
if mind Sid not create the idea of number, 
it may reasonably be asked, what did, or 
where did it come from? That ‘‘there isa 
relation between things regardless of mind,’’ 
no person would dispute ; but relation is not 
number. Number is the measure of relation, 
and if mind did not originate this mode of 
measurement, it is difficult to see what else 
could have done so. 

As is plain, I referred to the origin of . 
number, and not, as the corrector seems to 
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think, to the measuring of the relations of 
things. 

I am declared, by the corrector, ‘‘alto- 
gether at sea’’ as to what the authors meant 
by ‘‘ fixed unit ;’’ and I think he is right. 
I know of no unit absolutely fixed, except 
the abstract one, a mere name or term, with 
which pupils, in our early school days, 
commenced their work in arithmetic. Ob- 
jects were then notused. The facts of num- 
bers were not thought out or discovered by 
the pupils, but were memorized from the 
tables given in the books. 

Of course, my ignorance in not under- 
standing all the peculiar terms used by the 
authors of the book, is deplorable, but think 
of Dr. E. E. White! He says, ‘‘ If number 
be the ratio of like quantities, the ratio of 
two equal like quantities is one, and this 
one, or unit, is the base of all numbers; and 
since the ratio of two equal like quantities 
is the same whatever be their quality or ab- 
solute quantity, this ratio, or one, is, ina 
sense, a fixed unit. Is this the fixed unit 
which the authors have chased through so 
many pages as a fundamental error in num- 
ber teaching? We must confess ignorance, 
for though we have been dealing with num- 
bers for many years, we have never recog- 
nized this ‘fixed unit theory’ of numbers. 
Is it a recent philosophic discovery, or has 
it kept on our psychological blind side? 
What is meant by this term ?’’ 

Is it not surprising that a man like Dr. 
White, known as one of the leading educa- 
tors of the country, should appear so inferior 
in ability when compared with the Pitts- 
burgh corrector? 

The corrector says that I do ‘‘ not under- 
stand that the authors declare the Grube 
method to be a fixed unit method, and there- 
fore fundamentally bad.’’ No matter what 
the authors declare the method to be, it is 
neither in the sense in which they seem to 
use the ‘fixed unit,’’ nor in any other, a 
‘fixed unit’? method. Every number above 
one, as high as the work is carried accord- 
ing to Grube, is measured by the numbers 
below it, and if the authors regard this as a 
‘‘fixed unit’’ method, then their explana- 
tion of fixed unit itself needs an explanation. 
It seems evident that there must be ‘‘ hope- 
less muddle ’’ in more than one head. 

In his review of the book; previously re- 
ferred to, Dr. W. A. Mowry said, ‘‘ But time 
would fail should one attempt to follow out 
what seem to be bare and bold fallacies, 
arising from a few preconceived notions 
concerning number. The main attempt, 
apparently, is to belittle, to discount, to 
hold up to ridicule the famous ‘ Grube 
system,’ so-called. This system, so far as I 
know, is, in its entiraty, scarcely used any- 
where in America. Buta great logical truth 
underlies the Grube system, which is every 
day gaining ground among the best teach- 
ers in America. The clearness, accuracy, 
and interest that result from knowing eight 
before proceeding toward a ‘ vague idea’ of 
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nine and ten, have brought multitudes to: 
teach after this fashion.”’ 

The last blow the corrector aimed at m 
imbecility is to show what college and uni- 
versity teachers think of that part of the 
book which I have styled antiquated and 
obsolete. It is however a fact well known 
to teachers of fair ability that college and 
university instructors are not the most com- 
petent persons to teach arithmetic or to pass 
judgment upon its methods. 

Drs. Mowry, Balliet (Springfield, Mass.), 
Badares (New York), and other equally com- 
petent judges of such matters, think about 
the supposed practical part of the book as I 
do; but, perhaps, they have no more fitness 
for forming a correct opinion of the best 
methods of procedure in teaching arithmetic 
than I have, and therefore ‘‘ the high stand- 
ing of the authors among scholars is no 
more endangered by their opinion ‘‘ than it 
is by mine.” ; 

A reviewer of the book, in 7he Nation 
(New York), said, ‘‘The two respected 
scholars whose names appear upon the title 
page of this work, in their eagerness to illus- 
trate the important truth that the teaching. 
of arithmetic ought to be based upon a 
thorough acquaintance with psychology, 
seem to have clean forgotten that there are 
two other legs to the tripod upon which it 
should rest, viz., an exact logical analysis,’ 
and a lively appreciation and comprehension 
of the nature of mathematics in general. * * 

‘* When we come down to details, depend- 
ing upon the nature of mathematical 
thought, they are more often wrong than 
right. They have allowed secondary trutlis 
and half truths to run away with them. For 
instance, their own conception of the pur- 

ose and end of numbers is not true either 
in scientific mathematics or in life.’’ 


- 
——_— 


THE STATE APPROPRIATION 
FOR SCHOOLS. 








BY H. H. QUIMBY. 

President Penna. State Association of School Directors. , 
HE efforts made at each session of the 
Legislature to change the basis of ap- 
portionment of the appropriation for pub- 
lic schools evidence widespread dissatis- 
faction with the existing arrangement, 
and that this feeling is well founded is 
shown very clearly by Governor Hastings 
in his recent message to the Legislature, 
and by State Supt. Schaeffer in his last 
report. The appropriation is munificent 
and is doing a vast amount of good, but 
the basis on which it is distributed has no 
logical relation to the reeds of the school 
system; for the number of children in a 
district is not in regular proportion to the 
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number of taxables, neither is the amount 
of necessary school expenses, nor even the 
amount of tax raised. It seems impossi- 
ble to devise ascheme of distribution that 
will give to a community less stimulus, 
less incentive to increase the value and 
efficiency of its schools, than that now 
prescribed by law in Pennsylvania. The 
six-months district gets as much as it 
-would if it extended its term to ten 
months; the metropolis of the state, with 
many thousands of children deprived of 
public school accommodation, would get 
no more if it added the two hundred 
schools that it needs; the district that is 
progressive enough to maintain ten 
schools of thirty pupils each gets no more 
than it would if it it crowded its children 
into six schools. 

It seems clear that a change should be 
made, but manifestly the percentage 
allotted to any one district cannot be in- 
creased without a corresponding decrease 
in the portion enjoyed by some other dis- 
trict; and as lawmakers are very naturally 
considerate of the material interests of 
their own constituents, it is not strange 
that any proposition to make a change is 
regarded from the standpoint of local in- 
terest, and that the representatives of a 
district whose allotment would be reduced 
are found arrayed in opposition to it. 

So long as this disposition prevails the 
prospect for reform is not bright, for the 
sore basis favors populous districts, 

ause there children are fewer in pro- 
portion to the number of taxables and 
voters while the schools are far more 
crowded, and the most populous district 
has the greatest number of Representa- 
tives in the Legislature. The Legisla- 
ture, however, should act on such ques- 
tions in the interest of the State as a 
whole, for the members, while represent- 
ing individual districts, are not sent to 
legislate each for his own local com- 
munity vor to get for it from the public 
treasury by any and every means what- 
ever he can, but they are commissioned 
to make laws for the whole State and 
their vision should therfore comprehend 
the whole. 

Any legislation for schools should be 
of a kind that will operate to increase 
their efficiency and stimulate the local 
school authorities to greater energy and 
—if necessary—a more progressive spirit. 
The State’s generous yearly gift to the 

ublic schools has been and continues to 
a powerful instrument for good, but 
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its influence can be greatly increased by 
distributing it upon a more reasonable 
and better adapted basis—one which will 
furnish inducement to short term districts 
to lengthen the term, and to crowded 
Chil- 
dren attending school only six months in 
a year will not advance as rapidly nor 
learn as thoroughly as they would with 
eight, nine or ten months of school, and 
a teacher of twenty-five or thirty pupils 
will do far more complete work than with 
fifty or sixty. So it follows that the plan 
of distribution which will encourage 
longer terms and more schools, while help- 
ing the weak districts, is the ideal one. 

This plan is to distribute the money on 
the basis of the school-months — the 
number of schools multiplied by the num- 
ber of months that they have been kept 
open. Thus a township borough or city 
ward having twenty schools and a term of 
ten months would be credited with two 
hundred school months. Superintendent 
Schaeffer’s last report shows that we have 
25,899 schools, and as the average term 
was 7.98 months the whole number of 
school months in the state last year was 
206,674, which would allow about twenty- 
six dollars to each school for every month 
that it was open. 

This plan is very simple and permits of 
easy yearly adjustment by the district re- 
ports, and is not subject to the padding 
that registry lists of taxables are, for 
there can be no duplication nor carrying 
of dead names. The conditions of pay- 
ment to any district should be the same 
as at present, with the added requirement 
that there must be raised by taxation:a 
sum equal to that received from the State, 
so that no district will receive a larger 
sum than it taxed itself for school pur- 
poses in the previous year. If any thus 
receive.less than their quota the balance 
can be covered back into the State treas- 
ury. 

If this plan should be adopted the dis- 
tricts whose share would be lessened are 
those which can best afford it, and those 
favored by it with an increase are the 
ones that are most in need of help and the 
quarters of the State where, as Governor 
Hastings points out, the State’s wants are 
imperative. The most of the latter are 
rural districts where the property that 
pays nearly all the tax differs in its econo- 
mic character from that which pays State 
tax and that which pays city or borough 
tax. The farmer’s property as a rule 
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yields him no interest on his investment 
but an occupation—employment, so that 
his income from it, whether a bare living 
or a little more, is merely wages for his 
labor and that of his family. A farm of 
seventy-five acres assessed at $6000, will 
cause the farmer to be taxed for school 
purposes, at say four mills per dollar, $24, 
yet the united efforts of himself, his wife 
aud several children will not produce as 
much as the wages of a mechanic earning 
$2 or $2.50 per day who is taxed only one 
dollar, and the home in which the me- 
chanic lives is an investment either of his 
own or of some capitalist paying at the 
same rate six or seven dollars school tax. 
For this reason the farmer is made to pay 
an unfair proportion of taxes under the 
prevailing modes of assessment and levy, 
and it is against the farming communities 
that the present system of distributing 
the State appropriation discriminates. 
Compromises generally satisfy neither 
side, but are often the only solution of 
difficulties. In this case a measure of re- 
lief would be obtained by dividing the 
appropriation among the counties on the 
present basis of the number of taxables, 
but distributing each county’s share 
among its districts on the basis of the 
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school-months, but if the principle is 
right its application should be complete. 
Governor Hastings’ suggestion of division 
and distribation upon three different bases, 
while in the nature of a compromise, has 
the disadvantage of being complicated and 
trebling the work without utilizing all the 
possibilities for good that are in the ap- 
propriation. The number of children 
enrolled is not a fair measure of the real 
school population, for in manufacturing 
and populous places there is much migra- 
tion and consequent duplication of names. 

The attendance of pupils—the number 
of pupil days, as suggested by Superinten- 
dent Schaeffer—is a far better basis than 
the enrollment, for its reports would be 
reliable, and, while it would operate 
against rural districts because of the 
deterrent influences of distance and 
weather, it would stimulate and increase 
the regularity of attendance. 

It is to be hoped that the Legislature 
now in session will take a statesmanlike 
view of the problem and not only continue 
the beneficent allowance but provide for 
its distribution on a plan that will develop 
to the greatest possible extent its elevat- 
ing influence on the cause of education in 
Pennsylvania. 





Gentian 
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The best of men that ever wore earth about him was a 
sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed.— Decker. 

Ye may be aye stickin’ in a tree, Jock ; it will be growin’ 
when ye’re sleepin’.— Scotch Farmer. 





N. C. SCHAEFFER. J. P, McCASKEY. 





SUPERINTENDENTS’ CONVENTIONS. 





The seventh annual convention of the City and 
Borough Superintendents of Pennsylvania will 
be held in Central High School building, Har- 
risburg, March 10, 1897. 


PROGRAMME OF EXERCISES, 


Wednesday, 10 a. m. 


Devotional exercises, 

Opening Addresses—Paul A. Hartman, M. D.., 
President of Harrisburg Board of Control, and 
Supt. L. A. Foose, Harrisburg. 

Inavgural Address—‘‘The Superintendent’s 
Creed,’’ Supt. L. E. McGinness, Steelton. 

Discusion of Inaugural Address. 

Progressively Related Language Work below 
the High School, Supt. Atreus Wanner, York. 





Discussion—Supt. Cyrus Boger, Lebanon, and 
Supt. J. C. Hockenberry, South Chester. 

2 p. m.—The Modern High School and its 
Course of Studies, Supt. H. V. Hotchkiss, 
Meadville. 

Discussion—Dr. E. D. Warfield, president of 
Lafayette College, and Prof. S. J. Landon, prin- 
cipal of Harrisburg High School. 

Elementary Science below the High School, 
Supt. W. W. Rupert, Pottstown. 

Discussion—-Supt. D. S. Keith, Altoona, and 
Supt. L. B. Shearer, Carlisle. 

Round Table: 

1. How can the City Superintendent make 
his Visits most Beneficial to Pupils and Tegch- 
ers? To be led by Supt. H. H. Weber, Middle- 
town. 

2. What Relation do the Special Teachers 
Sustain to the other Teachers in the Corps? 
To be led by Supt. J. M. Coughlin, Wilkes- 
Barre. 

8 p. m.—Round Table: The True Basis of 
Promotion of Pupils. To be led by Supt. 
George Howell, Scranton. 

Music by Harrisburg High School. 

Thursday, 9:30 to 12:30 a. m. 

Devotional exercises. 

‘*The Superintendent a Student of Sociology 
as a part of Pedagogy.’’ Dr. E. T. Jeffers, of 
York Collegiate Institute. 
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Discussion—Supt. Charles Lose, Williams- 
port, and Supt. J. M. Berkey, Johnstown. 

Round Table: 

1. Teachers’ Meetings. To be led by Supt. 
H. C. Missimer, Erie. 

2. How can the Efficiency of the Association 
of City and Borough Superintendents be In- 
creased? To be led by Supt. R. K. Buehrle, 
Lancaster. 

Election of Officers and Miscellaneous Busi- 
ness. 

Information in ragard to travel and hotel 
charges will be given later. 


OFFICERS. 


President—Supt. L. E. McGinness, Steelton. 

Vice-President—Supt. Matilda S. Booz, Bristol. 

Secretary—Supt. N. C. Kinsley, Franklin. 

Treasurer—Supt. C. F. Foster, Chester. 

Executive Committee—Supts. J. K. Gotwals, 
Norristown; D. A. Harman, Hazleton, and J. 
B. Richey, New Brighton. 


CONVENTION OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Wednesday, March 10, 10 a.m. 


Opening Address—Gov. D. H. Hastings. 

The Teachers’ Institute—Supt. A. M. Ham- 
mers. 

Discussion to be opened by Supt. G. W. Weiss 
and Supt. D. L. Hower. 

2 p. m.—The School Director, Supt. Anna 
Bodler. 

Discussion to be opened by Supt.H. E. Raesly. 

The Rural School: 

1. Its Relation to the Vocation of Farming, 
Supt. J. G. Becht. 

2. The Purchase of Apparatus, Supt. T. B. 
Harrison. 

3. The Indian School, Supt. H. M. Putnam. 

Discussion on Rural Schools to be opened by 
Supt. F. W. Meylert. 

Thursday, 9:30 a. m. 

The Influence of Music upon Character. 

Compulsory Attendance at School. 

Courses of Study. 

The names of those who will discuss these 
topics will be announced after letters of accept- 
ance have been received. 


JOINT SESSION OF COUNTY, CITY AND BOROUGH 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Thursday, 2 p. m. 


English Literature in the Public Schools, 
Supt. Edward Brooks. 
Discussion to be opened by Prof. F. H. Green. 
Pending School Legislation. 
Friday, 9:30 a. m. 


The Functions and Duties of the Superinten- 
dent, Supt. J. M. Coughlin. 

Discussion. 

Bird Day in the Public Schools, Supt. C. A. 
Babcock and Prof. H. J. Roddy. 


EVENING SESSIONS. 


Wednesday, 8 p. m. 


The Waste of Time in Public Schools, Supt. 
G W. Twitmyer. 

Talcott Williams, LL. D., Associate Editor of 
the Philadelphia Press, has been invited to take 
part in this discussion. 
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Thursday, 8 p. m. 


Report on what has been Accomplished in 
Child Study, Supt. E. Mackey. 

Beautiful Pennsylvania (illustrated with stere- 
opticon views), Prof. J. T. Rothrock, Commis- 
sioner of Forestry. 


-_ 





HE Executive Committee of the Penn- 

sylvania State Teachers’ Association, 
through the Chairman, Dept. Supt. John 
Q. Stewart, of Harrisburg, has announced 
that the Association will hold its next 
annual meeting in the city of New Castle, 
Lawrence county, June 29, 30, and July 
1, 1897. The conditions are favorable 
for a large attendance. It was thought 
better to hold the meeting before the 
National Association rather than after it, 
hence the early date determined upon by 
the Committee. The hearty co operation 
of teachers and superintendents, and other 
friends of education, may be depended 
upon to make the meeting a success in 
every particular, Supt. J. W. Canon of 
the city schools, and County Supt. 
Thomas M. Stewart, will have charge of 
the local features and will assist the 
Executive Committee in completing the 
final arrangements for the meeting, which 
will be announced at an early date. The 
Executive Committee are Dept. Supt. 
John Q. Stewart, chairman, Harrisburg, 
Prof. George M. Philips, West Chester, 
Supt. J. M. Berkey, Johnstown, Supt. E. 
Mackey, Reading, and Supt. Miss Anna 
Bodler, Potter county. 





THE State Association of School Direc- 
tors which will meet at Harrisburg in the 
Superior Court Room on February toth 
and r1ith, will discuss the operation of the 
Compulsory School law, the relation to 
each other of the Vaccination and Com- 
pulsory Attendance acts, the establish- 
ment .of a State University, the control 
and publication of text-books by the 
State, and needed school legislation. 
Governor Hastings has consented to 
attend and address the convention. Pro- 
fessor Thompson, principal of the Boys’ 
Central High School, Philadelphia, will 
advocate the establishment of a State 
University. Printed programmes will be 
sent to all delegates whose appointment 
and addresses are reported in time. 
Superintendents as well as Directors are 
invited to attend the sessions. It is con- 
fidently expected, from the interest felt in 
the work of this organization, that the at- 
tendance will be large and representative. 
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GOV. HASTINGS ON EDUCATION. 





HE recent message of Gov. Hastings 
takes advanced ground upon edu- 
cational questions. If his ideas are re- 
alized, it will enshrine his memory in the 
hearts of future generations, and cause 
his name to be spoken in connection with 
that of Gov. Wolf, who is revered as the 
founder of our Common School System. 
To Governor Hastings belongs the honor 
of signing the law making attendance at 
school compulsory for all children between 
eight and thirteen, of signing the act 
creating the College and University Coun- 
cil, which is the first step towards reform 
in our policy, as a Commonwealth, upon 
the great question of Higher Education. 
The stand which he has taken in favor of 
aiding high schiools is the first move on 
the part of any Governor of Pennsylvania 
towards bringing our state into line with 
the other states north of Mason and 
-Dixon’s line on the important question of 
Secondary Education. The modification 
in the method of distributing the annual 
State appropriation will, if enacted, help 
the rural districts to give the children 
educational advantages equal to those en- 
joyed in the boroughs and cities. 

It is a fact not generally known that the 
conclusions which the Governor an- 
nounces in his message are in harmony 
with the results obtained by the Com- 
mittee on Rural Schools, appoimted by 
the National Council of Education. We 
make this assertion, not on the basis of a 
published account of the committee’s 
deliberations, but from inside knowledge 
of their discussions and conclusicns in 
advance of the publication of their report. 
That the Chief Executive of our common- 
wealth should thus, in the midst of his 
study of public questions, anticipate the 
results of a committee of experts, gather- 
ing their information from the entire civil- 
ized world, is a fact reflecting great credit 
upon Governor Hastings, and calculated 
to stimulate the pride and the hopes of the 
school men of Pennsylvania. ‘The Super- 
intendents, Teachers and Directors should 
rally to the support of the Governor, and 
assist in bringiny public sentiment up to 
the advanced position which he has taken 
in his message. 

Let all those whose views are in accord 
with the message make known their 
convictions to their representatives in the 
Legislature, and the Legislative session 
just begun will mark a new era in the 
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educational development of the Keystone 
State. In no long time illiteracy will be 
banished from our territory, ignorance 
will be made impossible among our peo- 
ple, and education beyond the common 
branches will be placed within reach of all 
our boys and girls. 


Ss 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE AT 
MONTREAL. 








HE annual meeting of the directors of 
the American Institute was one of the 
largest in years. Dr. A. E. Winship, the 
president, made a report upon the mission 
of the Association. It was voted to hold 
the annual meeting’ at Montreal, July 
gth to July 12th. This, says the JV. £. 
Journal of Education, will enable all who 
choose to do so, to attend the National 
Council and one day of the general meet- 
ing at Milwaukee, and get the whole of 
the Institute, or the whole of the Council 
and National, and have Sunday and 
Monday at Montreal. There was a gen- 
eral sentiment that there will be an un- 
usual rally of New England and New 
York to Montreal. The natural beauty of 
the city is very striking and the histori- 
cal associations are instructive and in- 
teresting to a remarkable degree. No- 
where else on the continent are the Old 
and New World so clearly presented in 
the same city. 

Mount Royal is without a rival in all 
the cities of the continent. In grandeur 
and beauty, ofcity, river, and country scen- 
ery,itisunsurpassed. The Place D’ Armes 
rrever loses its fascination any more than 
Champ-de-Mars, while Jacques Cartier 
Square is more interesting than either, 
and Victoria Square is a place to be re- 
membered. All these, and more, in ad- 
dition to the most beautiful churches and 
cathedrals in America. 

In addition to all these city attractions 
there is the greatest array of excursions 
of universal interest for a trifling sum. 
One can go down to Quebec for a dollar, 
or, after dinner, he can go up the river by 
rail and have one of the most exciting 
boat rides in the world, down the Lachine 
Rapids.’ Then there are the Thousand 
Islands, Ottawa, the Canadian Adiron- 
dacks, and the Saguenay River. 

Railroad and boat rates will all be as 
low as ever offered, while the hotels of 
Montreal are centrally located and good 
accommodations may be had from $1.00 
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to $2.00 per day, and all the villages 
along the rivers and in the mountains 
will offer teachers and their friends good 
summer board at low prices. Never be- 
fore have the teachers of the East had 
such attractions spread out before them 
for the same money. 

Teachers from Pennsylvania who desire 
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DEPARTMENT PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, Fvbruary, 1897. 


HE examinations at the several State 
Normal Schools will be held this year as 

follows: 

Tuesday, June 8th. 10 a. m., at Mansfield 
and West Chester. 

Monday, June 14th, 9 a. m., at Edinboro, 
Clarion and Slippery Rock. 

Wednesday, June 16th, 9 a. m., at Indiana 
and California. 

Monday, June 2tst, 9 a. m., at Kutztown, 
Millersville and Shippensburg. 

Wednesday, June 23d, 9 a. m., at Lock 


_Haven, Bloomsburg aud East Stroudsburg. ° 


COUNTY COMIITTEES ON PERMA- 
NENT CERTIFICATES. 


Pe following are the changes in the 
names of the persons appointed on the 
Committees on Permanent Certificates, as 
authorized by the Act of Assembly approved 
June 28, 1895. The committees in cities and 
counties not here named remain the same as 
last year. 

Cambria—Anna M. Jones, Ebensburg; L. 
M. Sebring, Johnstown, Walnut Grove; F. 
G. Mock, South Fork. 

Cameron—J. J. Coleman, Driftwood; Anna 
H. Rhoads, Emporium; Frank A. Leet, 
Emporium. 

Carbon—James J. Bevan, Mauch Chunk; 
I. K. Witmer, Lansford; William H. Traub, 
Weissport. 

Centre—David O. Etters, Bellefonte; F. 
A. Foreman, Centre Hall; A. F. Stauffer, 
Phillipsburg. 

Chester—John R. Hunsicker, Downing- 
town; Jacob K. Jones, Spring City; Hannah 
Epright, Malvern. 

Clearfield—J. L. L. Bucke, Houtzdale; 
Blanche Miller, Du Bois; H. M. Weigle, 
Curwensville. 

Columbia—A.U.Lesher, Berwick; Alice Ed- 
gar, Bloomsburg; L. P. Sterner, Bloomsburg. 

Erie—Mary Sterrett, Girard; James R. 
Burns, Erie; W. G. Smith, Union City. 

Fayette—A. J. Gans, Point Marion; J. L. 
Keffer, Dunbar; Ira L. Smith, Brownsville. 

Franklin—R. T. Adams, Waynesboro; 
Miss Sadie M. Parker, Mercersburg; H. N. 
Creamer, Pleasant Hall. 





























to attend this meeting can take an ex- 
cursion ticket by way of Watkins Glen, 
Niagara Falls, the Thceusand Islands, 
Montreal, Lake Champlain, Au Sable 
Chasm, Ticonderoga, Lake George, Sara- 
toga, Albany, and down the Hudson to 
New York and the sea-shore. There is 
no better excursion trip in America. 


Huntingdos—J. B. Boring, Huntingdon; 
Jno. M. Drake, Saltillo; J. H. Swan, Mt. 
Union. 

Indiana — J. P. Archibald, Saltsburg ; 
Edwin E. Bach, Indiana; W. S. Trainer, 
West Indiana. 

Jefferson--W. A. Henry, Brookville; G. 
L. Glenn, Lindsey; G. W. Lenkerd, Rey- 
noldsville. 

Lancaster—-C. L. Arnold, Mount Joy; Miss 
Mary Martin, Lancaster; H. E. Gehman, 
Ephrata. 

McKean—T. F. Driscoll, Lewis Run; E. 
B. Horton, Kane; A. B. Vera, Custer City. 

Northampton--M. A. Richards, South 
Bethlehem; Jacob Mann, Easton; James M. 
Frankenfield, Freemansburg. ( 

Northumberland—Mr. P. 8. Bergstresser, 
Trevorton; Lizzie Weaver, Sunbury; E. B. 
Truckenmiller, Dewart. 

Pike—John C. C. Watson, Milford; James 
F. Molony, Matamoras; Minnie Van Akin, 
Matamoras. 

Potter—W. F. DuBois, Coudersport; J. A. 
Gardner, Andrew’s Settlement; Minnie 
Dunmore, Cross Fork. 

Snyder—C. L. Wetzel, Beavertown: R. L. 
Schroyer, Selinsgrove: J. W. Walborn, 
Freeburg. 

Somerset—W. H. Kretchman, Berlin; J. 
J. Brollier, Elk Lick; D. W. Seibert, Somer- 
set. 

Sullivan -- Miss Julia M. Cronin, Du 
Shore; Chas. L. Lewis, Du Shore; F. J. 
Wandall, Forksville. 

Susquehanna—Geo. A. Stearns, Hartford; 
C. F.- Thorp, Forest City; Edith Jones, 
Montrose. 

Tioga —M. F. Cass, Elkland; Alice 
Hughes, Blossburg; William B. Bair, Tioga. 

Union —C. R. Neff, Miffiinburg; B. R. J 
Johnson, Lewisburg; John P. King, Laurel- 
ton. 

Warren — C. C. Eaton, Warren; P. N, 
Osborne, Youngsville; E. F. Braley, Kinzua, 

Wayne — Mark Creasy, Hawley; Miss 
Clara T. Sutton, Horesdale; M. J. Hanlon, 
Honesdale. 

Lancaster City -- F. Shibley, Helen R. 
Stahr, Hannah R. Finger. 

McKeesport—W. H. McMullen, Miss Ida 
McCaughan, Miss Blanche Muse. 

Reading—Mr. Chas. E. Foos, Miss C. A. 
Hobson, A. J. Wobensmith. 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





ARMSTRONG —Supt. Jackson: The County 
Institute was very well attended and was the 
best ever held in the county. Nearly all of 
our teachers—more than 300—were present. 
The instructors were Dr. A. E. Winship and 
E. E. White, Miss Anna Buckbee of the 
California. State Normal School, Profs. 
Chambers and Robertson of the Indiana 
State Normal School, Prof. C. E. Rugh of 
the Clarion Normal School, and Prof. J. S. 
Brown of McKeesport. The lecturers were 
Dr. Winship, on ‘‘ Girls, Old and Young’’; 
Col. Geo. N. McCain, on ‘‘ Venezuela’’; and 
Dr. White, on ‘‘ Character.’’ Miss Lorena 
Cove, of Washington, Pa., was the soloist of 
the institute, and Miss Ashe, of Kittanning, 
and Miss McMeans, of Freeport, were the 
elocutionists. The County Directors’ Asso- 
ciation held its third annual meeting during 
the week. Many important topics were 
discussed, and Dr. J. A. Armstrong, of 
Leechburg, and W. C. Guthrie, of Edmon, 
were elected delegates to the meeting of the 
State Association. 

_ BEAVER—Supt. Moore: Three educational 
meetings were held during the month. They 
were largely attended by the citizens and 
teachers of the respective localities. At the 
last regular monthly meeting of the Teach- 
ers’ Association, Rev. A. J. Bonsall, of 
Rochester, gave a very interesting talk on 
‘*Commemoration Week at Oxford.’’ Our 
County Institute was very successful. There 
was an unusually large attendance at each 
session. All the teachers were enrolled 
except four—two of these being detained on 
account of sickness. 

BEDFORD—Supt. Potts: The day sessions 
of our County Institute have never been 
per pene in quality of work done, in regular 
and prompt attendance of teachers, and in 
interest. Of an enrollment of 298, we had 
an average attendance of something over 297. 
There is no doubt that the inspiration 
yathered by the teachers from these meet- 
ings will bear much fruit when the holiday 
season is over and the teachers have gone 
back to the work. It goes without saying 
that as methods of teaching improve and 
teachers learn more of child nature, the dis- 
cipline of the school-room becomes more 
natural and consequently better. But there 
is another truth some teachers are slow to 
learn—that all advancement, scholastic 
attainment, conduct, self-government, de- 

ends, in a great measure, upon the teacher 
in the recitation. The requirements in the 
recitation outline the manner of preparation. 

Is there carelessness in preparation? It can 
be traced to the recitation. Is there lack of 
will power, self control or attention? the 
real cause may be found in the teacher in 
the recitation. Is there disorder or rude- 
ness? the corrective lies in the recitation. 
The important thing, the all-important 
thing for the teacher to do, is to hear the 
recitation. It is in the recitation that the 





teacher can incidentally press home the moral 
truth, the lesson on patriotism, on duty or 
on temperance, that weighs more, that ,will 
have a more lasting effect, than any formal 
lesson can have. A single statement, a 
kindly word spoken, a question so put that 
the answer from the pupil will condemn 
some fault now in the school, or will 
strengthen some good resolve, leaves such an 
impression as no formallessoncan. All the 
special daily preparation of the teacher 
should be planned with a direct view of the 
class work. The great need of rural schools 
now is skilled supervision. To increase the 
length of the school term will not help the 
children of the rural schouls, if by that in- 
crease the teaching force is not bettered; 
and the fact is that lengthening the school 
term in many instances will by so much 
weaken the teaching force. Seven months’ 
work will be done for the pay they now get for 
six months. Better have five or six months 
school taught by good teachers than even 
ten months taught by novitiates without 
local supervision. Fully one-fifth of our 
schools are taught by ‘‘beginners.’’ A 
longer school term will not change these 
conditions. Two laws shuuld be placed 
upon our statute books—a mandatory law 
making skilled local supervision a part of 
the school system, and one permitting 
directors to convey pupils to another school 
in such districts in which the average attend- 
ance has fallen below ten. 

BLAIR—Supt. Wertz: Although late, I de- 
sire to make mention of the fine building 
erected by the Logan Township Board at 
Fairview. It is the crowning feature of the 
building operations throughout the county 
during the summer. It is built of brick and 
has twelve rooms, with halls, all well lighted 
and spacious. It was designed by an exper- 
ienced architect, who superintended the 
work with the utmost care. Outside the 
limits of Altoona it is one of the best houses 
in the county, durable and complete in every 
respect. The County Institute was well 
attended. The instruction was practical 
and well received. District Institutes have 
been organized in various parts of the 
county. The sessions thus far held have 
been well attended, and the exercises have 
been interesting and profitable. 

CAmBRIA—Supt. Gibson: Local Institytes 
are being held all over the county, and in 
many of the districts the suggestions of the 
Committee on professional reading are 
followed. 

CARBON—Supt. Beisel: The Teachers’ 
Institute was a great success, both educa- 
tionally and financially. All but one of the 
202 regular teachers were in attendance. 
All the instructors were well received and 
are highly complimented by our teachers 
for their timely subjects, their good advice, 
and their valuableinstructions. About fifty 
of the 162 directors were present on Direct- 
ors’ Day. They were privileged to listen 
to very able addresses by Hon. J. Q. Stewart 
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and Supt. J. M. Coughlin. It is hoped that 
the Institute has inspired every teacher and 
director with such enthusiasm as will assure 
the most successful school-term in the his- 
tory of the county. 

CLEARFIELD—Supt. Weaver: The County 
Institute was held in December. Every ses- 


sion was crowded. The hardest question we 


had to settle was what to do with the people. 
By actual count 250 people stood during 
Wednesday and Thursday afternoon ses- 
sions. The evening sessions were also well 
attended. With Rev. Sam P. Jones as the 
attraction, standing room was at a premium, 
and many could not get in at all. It wasa 
great educational rally. 

CLINTON—Supt. Snyder: Our County In- 
stitute convened at Renovo. The enrollment 
was the best we have had during my incum- 
bency of the office. The patronage we were 
favored with exceeded our most sanguine 
expectations. Our instructors were, Dr. G. 
M. Philips, Profs. C. C. Miller, J. M. Wis- 
man, I. H. Mourer, W. J. Wolverton, J. W. 
Elliott, and Mr. J. A. Herr. The Directors’ 
Association met and discussed topics of in- 
terest to them and the schools. The follow- 
ing delegates were elected to represent the 
county at the State Convention of Directors: 
Messrs. Thos. A. Roberts, Jos. McMonigal, 
and D. M. Brungard. 

CUMBERLAND —Supt. Bryner: We are or- 
ganizing Local Institutes. Some of the 
teachers are commendably active in this 
work ; others are not as yet aroused to a 
sense of their duty. We hope through these 
institutes to cultivate a better school senti- 
ment. Not enough care is exercised in the 
election of directors. In many cases quali- 
fications are not considered and party affilia- 
tions are placed paramount. We hope to see 
good school-men elected to these responsible 
positions, irrespective of political considera- 
tions. 

DAUPHIN—Supt. MeNeal: A very success- 
ful Local Institute was held at Middletown. 
The exercises opened on Friday evening, 
December 11, with asplendid concert by the 
pupils of the Middletown High School, in 
charge of Supt. Weber. This was followed 
by an interesting and helpful address on 
‘*Three Queries,’’ by Prof. F. H. Green, of 
the West Chester Normal School. On Satur- 
day morning Prof. Green made another ex- 
cellent address on ‘‘Literature.’’ A number 
of practical subjects were discussed by the 
teachers, who entered heartily into the spirit 
of the exercises. There were about fifty 
teachers, several directors, and a large num- 
ber of patrons present at the sessions. On 
Friday evening the house was crowded, and 
many who came were unable to get inside 
the room. A feature of the exercises was 
two class drills, illustrating the Pollard 
method of teaching reading, by classes from 
the local schools. 

FAYETTE—Supt. Porter: The directors 
held a very interesting meeting during the 
week of the County Institute. Dr. Jos. S. 
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Walton made the annual address to the 
association. The following subjects were 
discussed: ‘‘ What new Legislation for our 
Schools is Advisable?’’ opened by Dr. 
Smith Buttermore, of Connellsville. He 
thought the school age should be changed 
from six to eight years, basing his opinion 
upon his professional experience, during 
which he had seen the physical development 
of children injuriously affected, because of 
their having entered the public school at 
too tender an age. He recommended Kin- 
dergarten schools for all children under 
eight years of age. The speaker carried the 
association with him in his views. Mr. 
Geo. L. Moore, President of Bridgeport 
School Board, opened the question, ‘‘ What 
should be the length of the school term ?’’ 
Mr. Moore’s talk, and those that followed, 
showed that the sentiment of the directors 
is to increase the length of the term above 
the minimum of six months. Prof. 
Saunders, of Ohio, opened the question, 
‘* Are teachers ———— compensated for 
their work?’’ A general feeling prevailed 
to increase teachers’ wages. A motion was 
made by R. F. Hopwood, Esq., of Union- 
town, recommending that each district shall 
levy a tax for school purposes, not less than 
the amount of State aid received by said 
district. The motion was seconded and 
carried. Bridgeport’s new school building 
was opened with appropriate exercises, De- 
cember, 11th. The citizens turned out en 
masse: It was a gala day, and one long to 
be remembered by the people of the town. 
The school exercises, the music, the ad- 
dresses of ministers, directors, and others, 
the school history—all combined to make 
the occasion an interesting and profitable 
one. Much praise is due Principal Ira L,. 
Smith, his teachers, and the directors, for 
the fine programme rendered. 
Forest—Supt. Stitzinger: The County 
Institute, held at Tionesta, was a successful 
and very profitable meeting. The attend- 
ance was good throughout the week, and the 
teachers manifested great interest, and were 
very attentive. The instructors were Dr. C. 
M. Thomas, of Clarion Normal School, Prof. 
S. G. Smith, Columbus School of Music, 
Prof. }. G. Nolph, Derrick City Schools, and 
Dr. Ruric N. Roark, Kentucky State College. 
Lecturers were, Rev. Frank De Witt Tal- 
mage, Dr. R. N. Roark, Dr. Geo. Edward 
Reed, and Dr. John De Witt Miller. 
FuLTON—Supt Chestnut: Our teachers, or 
many of them at least, seem to think the 
County Institute was very good. It certainly 
should inspire all. Local Institutes have 
already done and are now doing a great work 
for our schools. Each township holds its 
own; Friday night of each third week is the 
regular time for these meetings. The teacher 
of the school where the meeting is to be held 
makes out the programme, a copy of which 
he sends to each teacher in the district. 
Nearly all the teachers take part. I shall 
soon be through with the first series of vis- 
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its. Our teachers as a body are surely im- 
proving. Twenty-three directors were pres- 
ent at the meeting of the County Associ- 
ation. 

GREENE—Supt. Hopton: The teachers are 
doing good work in most of the schools, also 
in attending Local Institutes; there is usu- 
ally a full attendance at these meetings and 
a great deal of enthusiasm expressed by 
actual work. In some districts the schools 
had to be closed on account of diphtheria. 

HUNTINGDON—Supt. Rudy: Spruce Creek 
township has just completed a three-room 
brick building, which does great credit to 
the School Board. The rooms are of good 
size, high ceilings, well lighted, and fur- 
nished with ample blackboard surface of 
slate. The entire buiiding is heated by a 
hot-water plant. Several districts have re- 
cently adopted the ‘‘Berkey Course of 
Study.’’ In the course of a year we hope to 
have this course of study in use generall 
throughout the county. Five Local Insti- 
tutes have been held and a number of others 
arranged for. In different sections of the 
county, school work has been and still is 
interrupted by the prevalence of diphtheria. 

INDIANA—Supt. Hammers: The forty-fifth 
annual County Institute was held December 
21-25. It was largely attended. The in- 
structors included Drs. White, Tompkins, 
Winship and Maltby, Prof. S. G. Smith, and 
Superintendent Sam’] Hamilton. A number 
of Local Institutes have been held and others 
appointed. Our schools, with a few excep- 
tions, are doing well. The Directors’ Asso- 
ciatipn held its fifth annual meeting Decem- 
ber 24th and 25th. Considerable interest 
was manifested and a number of important 
topics discussed. 

LACKAWANNA—Supt. Taylor: Our schools 
were never before so broken up by various 
contagious diseases as during the last two 
months. One school with an enrollment of 
IOI — (two teachers) had nineteen in at- 
tendance. Our teachers and health officers 
are doing all they can to prevent the spread- 
ing of these diseases; but in districts having 
a large foreign population, it is a difficult 
matter to manage. Local Institutes were 
held during the month at Moscow and 
Mayfield. Farmers’ Institutes were held 
at Tompkinsville, Fleetville, Wallsville, 
Clark’s Summit, Bald Mount, and Madison- 
ville. At each of these meetings one session 
was devoted to education. ‘The writer at- 
tended two ot these Institutes and spoke on 
the necessity of higher education for farmers. 
Several of our principals of schools also took 
partin these meetings. Much good is being 
accomplished in showing the farmers the 
need of better schools. .In several farming 
districts there has been considerable agita- 
tion looking toward the establishment of a 
central graded school to take the place of from 
four to eight small ungraded schools; but 
thus far no definite action has resulted. The 
Winton election case has been decided and 
an organization of the School Board effected. 
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The teachers in this borough have received 
no pay for their services this year on ac- 
count of this litigation. The Old Forge di- 
rectors have been planning to erecta High 
School building and had offered their bonds 
for sale ; but an injunction was served last 
week forbidding them to proceed. This is 
the work of the Del. L. & W. R. R. Com- 
pany. The new building at Waverly is now 
nearly ready for use. 

LAWRENCE—Supt. Stewart: Much inter- 
est has been taken by the patrons of the 
schools, school directors and teachers, in the 
Local Institutes which have been held in 
different sections of the county during the 
last month. An additional school building 
has been completed by the school board of 
Ellwood City, and the schools have been re- 
organized and graded so as to be ready to 
occupy the new building at the beginning 
of the year 1897. 

LEHIGH—Supt. Rupp: Mr. John H. Behr- 
inger, one of the oldest teachers of the county 
died this month after a brief illness. He 
taught school in North Whitehall until four 
years ago, when he took charge of the sec- 
ondary school at South Allentown, where 
he taught until the time of his death. That 
he was very proficient in his work in the 
school-room is attested by the large number 
of professional men who received their early 
training under him. Hanover township is 
engaged in the erection of a two-room build- 
ing at East Catasauqua, to take the place of 
a two-story building no longer considered 
safe for school purposes. Our series of seven 
Local Institutes was concluded with the one 
at Old Zionsville, December 19th. All of 
them were well attended by both teachers 
and directors. Very few are the teachers 
who failed to attend one or more of these 
meetings. 

LycomMInG—Supt. Becht: An Institute for 
the districts of Picture Rocks, Shrewsbury, 
and Mill Creek was held at Picture Rocks. 
Although the weather. was unusually dis- 
agreeable, yet the sessions were well at- 
tended and much interest was manifested. 
Washington township through the efforts of 
director G. E. Hagenbuch and Mr. Lloyd 
Bower, teacher, has a splendid library in 
White Hall school. An effort will be made 
to arouse an interest favorable to the estab- 
lishment of libraries in every district. The 
County Institute was the most notable 
educational event of the year. In point of 
numbers, interest, and enthusiasm it was 


without a doubt the best meeting of the 


kind ever held. Of the 301 teachers em- 
ployed, 298 were enrolled. The Directors’ 
Convention was of special interest and 
largely attended. ‘‘School Libraries,’’ 
‘*School Appropriation,’’ ‘‘ Compulsory 
Law,”’ and ‘* Needed Legislation,’’ were the 
chief topics discussed. Interesting addresses 
were made by Pres. J. F. Fleming, G. E. 
Hagenbuch, Frank Ball, Geo. Rager, E. W. 
Sweely, Hon. J. W. King and others. 
McKEAN—Supt. Myers: Local Institutes 
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have been held at Lewis Run, Derrick City, 
Clark's Corners, Bradford township and 
Duke Centre. The meetings at Lewis Run 
and Derrick City were well attended con- 
sidering the bad weather. At Duke Centre 
teachers, direttors and patrons were present 
in large numbers. 

MIFFLIN—Supt. Cooper: During the 
month I have visited forty schools, includ- 
ing those of Union, Menno, Lewistown, 
Oliver, Wayne, Armagh, and Granville. A 
number of. new out-houses, very much 
needed, have been put up on different school- 
grounds throughout the county. A few 
teachers take pride in making their school- 
rooms cheerful and attractive by means of 
appropriate decorations, such as pictures, 
flowers, etc. ‘‘As is the teacher, so is the 
school.’’ In Menno district the Allensville 
schools have been neatly painted and other- 
wise improved by repairing. Flags were 
presented to the Toll Gate and Ryan schools 
in Derry, and to the Junction school in 
Granville by the W. C. 462, P. O. S. A. 
Appropriate addresses were made on these 
occasions. Prof. Kennedy has prepared an 
extensive course of study for the Lewistown 
high school, involving an increased amount 
of Latin and Greek. The teachers are pre- 
paring to teach German: Upon the whole, 
we are getting on well. 

NORTHUMBERLAND—Supt. Shipman: The 
County Institute was held at Sunbury, with 
an enrollment of 300 teachers, and an at- 
tendance of about 110 directors at the differ- 
ent sessions. The Directors’ Convention 
showed an attendance of seventy-six. The 
following delegates were elected to represent 
the county at the coming State convention : 
Messrs. W. B. Cox, of Montandon, D. W. 
Cooper, Sunbury, Isaac M. Jones, Trevorton, 
C. M. Lesher, Northumberland, and J. W. 
Bettleyon, Dalmatia. The Institute be- 
comes more interesting and profitable every 
year. Weregret that two of the boroughs 
were not better represented—their teachers 
are not paid for attendance. We have ar- 
ranged for holding seven Local Institutes, 
beginning about the middle of January. 
Teachers deserve credit for the interest they 
have taken in this line of work. 

PERRY—Supt. Bryner: Successful Local 
Institutes were held at Blair and Ickesburg; 
much interest was taken in them by our 
teachers and friends of education. Prof. 
Green, of the West Chester Normal School, 
delivered an able lecture at Blain on ‘‘ The 
A-B-C of Life.’? Penn township has the 
honor of establishing the first Township 
High School in the county. A well ar- 
ranged course of study has been adopted. 

SOMERSET—Supt. Pritts: The County 
Institute held during the month of Decem- 
ber elicited a greater popular interest than 
ever before. The hall was crowded to over- 
flowing at every session. The Directors’ 


convention was held on Wednesday and 
Thursday. About 60 directors were present, 
and all were well pleased with the work of 
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the convention. Theinstructors were Supt. 
J. S. Walton, Prof. A. P. Chapin, Drs. A. R. 
Horne and Theo. B. Noss, and Prof. Theo. 
Carmichael. 

TioGa—Supt. Raesly: During the month 
of December, interesting educational meet- 
ings were held at Westfield, Canoe Camp, 
and Elkland. 

Union—Supt. Stapleton: We have at- 
tended and participated in some of the edu- 
cational meetings held in different parts of 
the county during the month—among them 
the Farmers’ Institutes, which, especiall 
the educational sessions, were very muc 
enjoyed. The county institute surpassed all 
expectations in its educational value and 
social feature. Our teachers, officers, and 
instructors had but one aim—the good of 
all; and success was with us from the first 
day to the last. The attendance of directors 
was unusually large, and the sessions of 
their convention were profitable and very 
much enjoyed. Five directors volunteered 
to represent the county in the State Con- 
vention at Harrisburg, Our place of meet- 
ing was far too small, hundreds being turned 
away for want of even standing room. The 
spirit of an educational revival seemed to 
pervade the Institute. 
tinue. A County Teachers’ Association was 
organized under the direction of the County 
Superintendent. 

VENANGO—Supt. Bigler: Our County 
Institute had the largest enrollment in its 
history, and was pronounced by all one of 
the best ever held. Rockland district is ex- 
perimenting on the consolidation of her 
schools since the opening in September; and 
thus far all are well pleased with the idea of 
transportation from small schools to larger 
ones. 

WAyYNE—Supt. Hower: The County In- 
stitute was a success in every particular. 
Definite lines of instruction for the entire 
week were insisted upon, and the experiment 
proved a happy and profitable innovation. 
‘The instructors were, Hon. Henry Houck, 
Dr. A. T. Smith, Prof. E. L. Kemp, Prof. C. 
M. Parker, and Dr. J. B. DeMotte. The 
work was directed mainly along the lines of 
Child Study, History of Education, and Lit- 
erature. Judging from the interest mani- 
fested and the general approbation ex- 
pressed, much lasting good will result. 
The first permanent Directors’ Association 
was formed and the following topics dis- 
cussed: Free Text Books, the Compulsory 
School Law; Township High Schools; and 
Needed School Legislstion. The discussions 
were able, the directors were inspired with 
new zeal, and the venture will be an import- 
ant feature of our annual gatherings. The 
county was divided into twelve districts for 
the purpose of Local Institute work. Com- 
mittees were designated to make all neces- 
sary arrangements for the beginning of the 
work at once. 

BEAVER FALLS — Supt. McKinney: A 
number of changes have been made this 


We hope it may con- 
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month in the matter of heating, ventilating 
&c. A library has been started in the high 
school, and three pieces of apparatus added 
to the laboratory. The girls of the high 
school have been organized into a physical 
culture class. The vaccination and compul- 
sory attendance laws have been enforced. 
The attendance and interest taken in our 
weekly institutes and grade meetings during 
the past month have been very encouraging. 

BETHLEHEM—Supt. Twitmyer: Theteach- 
ers, under the direction of the Superintend- 
ent, meet every alternate Saturday for pro- 
fessional study. Three lines of work engage 
our attention: 1. Practical work connected 
with the managements of the schools, meth- 
ods of instruction, &c. 2. Pedagogy, Psy- 
chology, and Child Study. 3. Culture studies 
with pedagogical inferences. We have 
thus studied ‘*The Great Stone Face,’’ 
‘*Vision of Sir Launfal,’’ etc. A chemical 
and physical laboratory has been fitted up 
with thirty-six opera chairs with tablet for 
note-taking, and other needed appliances. 
A complete equipment will be put in at an 
early date. It is the purpose of the Board to 
raise the standard for graduation and to 
imake the course more thorough and compre- 
hensive. Special courses in English are 
being prepared with a view to afford a good 
working knowledge and at the same time to 
meet the entrance requirements of Lehigh 
University and Lafayette College, this of 
course only incidentally. 

BrappocKk.—Supt. Keefer: Wm. Hawley 
Smith gave a lecture on ‘‘ The Common 
People and the Common School’’ under the 
auspices of the schools of our town and town- 
ship. A large number of the citizens turned 
out to hear him, and were well pleased. The 
teachers paid the expenses and. made the 
admission free to the people. 

CONSHOHOCKEN — Supt. Landis: The 
Board has provided two Lunar Tellurians 
by Sweigert, at a cost of $42.50 apiece; both 
teachers and pupils find them a great addi- 
tion, in interest and convenience, to the 
study of Geography. It has also been de- 
cided to refurnish three rooms in the primary 
department. The new furniture is to be the 
very best and of the adjustable kind. With 
this improvement, our primary rooms, as 
the High School, will be among the model 
school-rooms of to-day. There is striking 
evidence of the fact that our Board has the 
health and comfort of the pupils at heart, 
and will do what is possible with the means 
at hand to ys the school-rooms and beau- 
tify the buildings and their surroundings, 
so as to reflect the best influences for good 
upon the children. The Dr. Burrowes por- 
trait, recently received, has been placed in 
an elegant five-dollar frame and now graces 
the walls of the High School. It is not 
only anornament, but a source of inspiration 
as well. The picture was framed by the 
Board, another of the many evidences of 
their interest in all that concerns the welfare 
of the schools. 
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MIDDLETOWN—Supt. Weber: The Board 
has procured De Puy’s University Library of 
Literature in 20 volumes for our reference 
library. The truant officer has been on duty 
the past month with gratifying results. The 
parents see to it that their children get to 
school, when they realize that the law will 
be enforced. There is a marked absence of 
boys, and girls also, on the streets now, for 
they know not when or where they may 
meet the officer. Although he is on duty 
only two days in a week, the time is so ar- 
ranged that no one knows when he is on 


‘duty. A Local Institute was held December 


11th and 12th. Out of 62 teachers in the 
district, comprising three townships and two 
boroughs, 58 were in attendance. The High 
School was much too small to accommodate 
the people at the Friday evening session. 
The programme consisted of a thirty-minute 
concert by the pupils of the high school, 
reading by Prof. Brandt, and a lecture on 
‘*Three Queries’’ by Prof. F. H. Green, of 
West Chester Normal School. The enter- 
tainment wasenthusiastically received. The 
attendance on Saturday was very large, both 
by pastors and teachers. Prof. Green gave 
an interesting and instructive talk on “* Lit- 
erature in Our Public Schools.’’ County 
Superintendent McNeal talked on ‘‘ How to 
become Better Teachers.’’ ‘‘ He hit the nail 
aright.’’ Every person assigned a part re- 
sponded nobly. It was truly an educational 
gathering, and the desire for another is so 
pronounced that Prof. Green has been en- 
gaged for Friday evening, February roth. 

SouTH EAston—Supt. La Barre: One ot 
our teachers, now Hon. Wm. H. Leh, mem- 
ber elect of the Assembly, was granted leave 
of absence for the rest of the term, and Mr. 
E. H. Kleinhans, a graduate in the classical 
course of Lafayette College, was elected to 
fill the vacancy. Mr. B. H. Thomas, a for- 
mer graduate of our high school, was elected 
to fill the vacancy in the primary department 
caused by the resignation of Miss Elsie 
Burkhardt. ‘ 

UNIONTOWN—Supt. Smith: By the en- 
forcement of the compulsory law, the enroll- . 
ment has been increased and the attendance 
improved. A truant officer has been elected. 
Many of our citizens think the age limit 
should be extended to 15 or 16 years, and the 
time of attendance for all the time the schools 
are in session. Our teachers, as a rule, are 
doing good work. Allsubscribe for and read 
one or more educational papers, and the re- 
sults show in their school work. Regular 
weekly teachers’ meetings are held for the 
discussion of questions relative.to the best 
interests of our schools. 

YorxK—Supt. Wanner: The pupils of our 
large building made a liberal contribution 
of canned goods, apples and potatoes to the 
Hospital. When-furthersupplies are needed 
the opportunity to contribute will be given 
to another building. In this way the 
Hospital will not receive more than can be 
conveniently used. 
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EVENINGS AT HoME.—There is nothing that con- 
tributes more to the pleasure of evenings at home 
than music in families. To cultivate a love of music 
among children, creates and fosters a refined senti- 
ment that is not forgotten when they arrive at ma- 
turity Music engenders and promotes good feeling. 
The blending of the voices of parents and children 
in song strengthens the ties that bind them together, 
and the love that centres about the home fireside. 
It renders home attractive, interesting, and beautiful ; 
and in every home circle where it is tolerated and 
cultivated, there will be found a greatef freedom 
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from all those discords and inharmonious conten 
tions, that render so many parents miserable and 
their children anxious to find a more congenial atmos- 
phere elsewhere. Music is not an unmanly or effemi- 
nate way of spending orie’s time, as many unrefined 
parents aver when they proscribe even the coveted fid- 
dle their sons enjoy scraping in the attic. Every home 
should have a musical instrument in it that can be used 
as an accompaniment to the family voices. Itwill give 
employment and amusement to the children in their 
otherwise unoccupied hours. It will keep them at 
home, and very often out of bad influences elsewhere. 













All 
All 


the world is not 
the world be-side I’ve 





earth to me, Is home, sweet 


THE DEAREST SPOT. 


1. The dear-est spot of earth to me, Is home, sweet 
2. I’ve taught my heart the way to prize My home, sweet home, I’ve learn’d to look with lover’s eyes, On 


home, sweet home. There how charm’d the sense of hearing, There where hearts are so endearing, 
home, sweet }iome. There where vows are truly plighted, There where liearts are so u- ni - 


so cheer-ing, As home, sweet home. 
slight - ed, For home, sweet home, 





W. T. Wricnuron. 
















The fairy land I’ve long’d to see, Is 





















The Jear-est spot of 
The dear - est spot etc. 





; The fair-y land I’velong’d to see, Is home, sweet home. 








WHAT an auxiliary music is to the teacher, bright- 
ening up dull faces, inspiring cheerfulness that be- 
comes an impetus to labor, softening and soothing 
nervous irritation often so difficult to contend against, 
which has been excited by the crowded school im- 
patient under the restraint and monotony of position 
and occupation! Think, too, of each child frequently 
going home at night, like the honey-laden bee, with 
a gay little song to charm the work-wearied father’s 
heart; a lullaby which, sung over the baby’s cradle, 








shall soothe the mother’s spirit while it closes baby’s 
eyes; holy hymns that shall make the very roof-tree 
a better shelter for the hearts beneath it. Thus the 
influence of the public school goes out blessing and 
blest; and we gather sheaves of joy to hold close to 
humble hearts, thankful that we may be permitted toaid 
in making the world happier and better, as well as wiser ; 
that we, too, amid the silent, unseen influences, are 
serving our country and our God, and at the same time 
learning the useful lesson of how to labor and to wait. 





















